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life. If all the victims were killed at one time and in 
one place, humanity would be shocked even worse than 
it was during the Boer War. 
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THE ancient preacher in the book of Ecclesiastes said, 
““So I returned, and considered all the oppressions. that 
are done under the sun: and behold the tears of such as 
were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the 
side of their oppressors there was power; but they had 
no comforter.”” This has been a world-wide experience 
in all ages, but some progress has been made since the 
days of the preacher, and it is no longer true that they 
who are under the power of the oppressor have no com- 
forters and friends. They have helpers who are be- 
ginning to see how the power of the oppressor may be 
curbed, and even how the oppression he has been guilty 
of from time immemorial shall be banished from human 
society. Where there was one man in the days of the 
preacher to make a protest, there are now throughout 
the world millions who are ready to insist that all men, 
women, and children everywhere shall have the benefit 
- of whatever good things may come by the application of 
just principles to the labors, gains, and pleasures of the 
world. 


The Apostolic Succession. - 


The apostolic succession, claimed for the Roman, 
Anglican, and other churches, is a fact of history, al- 
though not in the precise form so dear to ecclesiastical 
historians. Dr. Hedge, of our own communion, was 
fond of the phrase, ‘‘Historic continuity of the Christian 
Church.’”’ This also expresses a fact, and a fact of wider 
import than the other. Modern researches have in a 
wonderful way shown how in human life there is a 
heredity of ideas, sentiments, principles, elements of 
conscience, and rules of action that are transmitted from 
one generation to another in unbroken succession. ‘Those 
who are in the line of transmission keep the faith and 
hand it on to those who come after them. ‘They who 
fall out of the line lose the impulse, and are lost to his- 
tory unless, indeed, they found other religions through 
which they perpetuate themselves. Christianity came 
out of Judaism, and Mohammedanism came out of both 
Judaism and Christianity, with a dash of the paganism 
which it supplanted. 

It has happened with religions, as it does with plants 
and animals, that, when once a line is established, life 
is carried on by direct inheritance and personal contact 
from generation to generation. Break the line, and the 
inheritance ceases. If we could destroy all the roses 
in the world with their seeds and roots, there would be 
no more roses until the end of time. If we could destroy 
the last germ of tuberculosis or hydrophobia, these dis- 
eases would cease to afflict animals and men. ‘The 
germs of virtue and the germs of vice are passed on from 
generation to generation, not merely in the blood of the 
race, but mostly in traditions, in example, in teaching, 
and most of all by the way in which a generation silently 
expresses its sympathy or dislike of things good and things 
evil. Children shudder at the touch of a spider or a 
toad not because there is any natural antipathy to these 
creatures, but because in their presence some one shud- 
ders at the contact with what he regards as vermin. 
We do not object to a raw oyster because our ancestors 
did not, and we eat them without a shudder because 
other people do not shudder in our presence. But who 
would dare now for the first time to eat a cooked lobster 
or a raw oyster? 

Christianity has survived to this time not wholly be- 
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cause the Old and New Testaments have been kept in 
circulation. Christianity made the New Testament, and 
it has kept it afloat on the stream of its own powerful 
sentiment. If the New Testament should disappear 
from human knowledge, Christianity might go on for 
ages, and out of its loss, its longing, and its need might 
create new scriptures to serve the spiritual purposes of 
the people. Were all who are permeated with the Chris- 
tian sentiment to lose their faith and retain no trace of 
its sentiment and worship, it could not be restored to 
life and activity. The reading of the New Testament, 
with an attempt to practise its teachings literally, would 
not lead toa restoration of anything remotely resembling 
the Christian Church of to-day. The Church in all its 
forms exists in direct contradiction of some parts of the 
obvious teachings of the New Testament. From the 
most orthodox to the most liberal, each party in the 
Christian Church lives by that part of the New Testa- 
ment which has been made dear and authoritative to 
it by the history of its founders and propagators. Even 
the Sermon on the Mount is accepted for its spirit, and 
not for its definite details of precept and exhortation. 
Nobody attempts to live according to every one of that 
collection of noble precepts. Even a man like Tolstoy 
selects only a few principles which he puts at the centre 
of attention, neglecting what does not serve his purposes. 
That which moves and holds the world in admiration 
for this brief treatise on life and duty is the divine quality 
of unselfishness, spiritual perception, and noble love for 
God and man which is manifest in every turn of thought. 
If this note of admiration, which is common to all parts 
of the Christian Church, should once pass out of the 
thought and language of man, and then, without that 
as an inheritance, a new attempt should be made to 
realize the teachings of that noble gospel, what the issue 
would be nobody could foretell, but certainly the result 
would not be like anything that exists to-day. 

The sentiments which bind human society together 
—the reverence for government or law, for family and 
the affection which binds the generations together in 
the family—are all acquirements which have come 
through many ages and experiences and are now trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by direct con- 
tact of human souls. In stable communities changes 
in these sentiments and the conduct of life come slowly, 
are carefully scrutinized as they come, and are adopted 
as permanent improvements only as they serve to re- 
enforce the good which has been inherited from the past. 
Whenever, in any community which is settled, insti- 
tutions of society are disrupted, shaken out of their place, 
or destroyed, chaos ensues, society loses attractive 
force, suspicion takes the place of confidence, and virtue 
falters and fails in the presence of lawless propensities; 
and the good that was lost is regained again only by pain- 
ful experience through the path of martyrdom and self- 
sacrifice. The men and women of our time who would 
so cheerfully sweep away the law, the courts, the church, 
the home, may have in mind nobler things to come. It 
may be that they have visions of better things out of 
sight, but all the experience of the past teaches us that 
we can create nothing new and strange. The only pos- 
sibility for us is to make something better out of that 
which already is. As we make the bramble, the briar, 
the thorn-tree give us under cultivation fruits and flowers 
of rare excellence, so out of that which exists in society, 
skill, industry, and prudence will transform that which 
is wild and acrid into that which is tame and sweet, and 
so also by the same method we change the improved 
habits and qualities of society into something of the 
same kind, but a little better; and so, keeping all the 
good the past has had, we go on to make a better future 
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_ not in the Bible. 
‘Passages in the Old Testament would certainly be laid 
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by the method of the apostolic succession, historic con- 
tinuity, and the personal contact with each other of the 
generations as they pass. 


On Teaching the Old Testament. 


The recent address of Dr. William C. Gannett at the 
Isles of Shoals, on ‘‘The Old Testament in the Education 
of the Child,” was probably one of the most important 
papers on this subject ever given within our denomina- 
tion. In brief, Dr. Gannett urged that the teaching of 
the Old Testament had not kept pace with our new and 
broader views of God and the Bible. We are trying to 
harmonize our new conception of God with an Old Testa- 
ment Deity who is distinctly anthropomorphic, often 
cruel, sometimes mean, and in many instances conspicu- 
ously unjust and even treacherous. 

By way of illustrating Dr. Gannett’s contention, we 
may suppose that a teacher is telling the class the story 
of the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. ‘The first question 
which will naturally suggest itself to the scholars is, 
Did God then haggle with Abraham, driving a sharp bar- 
gain with him about the destruction of a larger or smaller 
number of miserable sinners? And is this the same God 
that desireth not the death of any unrighteous man? The 
teacher is at once obliged to make some ingenious ex- 
planation of the story, in which he must say in substance 
that nothing of this sort really happened; that the Old 
Testament narrative is merely a dramatic way of describ- 
ing some wholesale destruction, a fairy book tale, as, 
perhaps, was also the account of the Deluge. Even while 
the teacher explains so glibly, must he not have a keen 
remembrance of those impressive words of Jesus, ‘‘Think 
you that those upon whom the tower of Siloam fell were 
sinners above all? I tell you, no.” 

Or let us take another puzzling story, the sacrifice of 
Isaac, in some respects a beautiful and touching narra- 
tive, but certainly for a child a very cruel and terrible 
tale. Did God really command Abraham to kill his much- 
loved son? Then, assuredly, the miserable Pocasset 
murderer, who like another Abraham felt called to murder 
his sleeping child, was justified in his action, and was 
rather a candidate for canonization as a saint than a 
fitting member of a lunatic asylum. ‘The child is natu- 
rally much puzzled by the story. He knows nothing of 
the ‘“Time Spirit,”’ the crude civilization from which these 
legends sprang, or the universal appearance of human 
sacrifice in the great ethnic religions. The story is in 
the Bible, and is not the Bible sacred? At least, it is 
the book the preacher reads out of on Sundays, and, if 
not exactly regarded in the home as the only rule of con- 
duct and action, it is supposed to have a peculiar signi- 
ficance not belonging to the Greek or Roman myths the 
child learns at school, which are only ‘‘heathen,’’—those 
mysterious heathen, who in the hymn ‘‘Bow down to 
wood and stone.”’ For it may be too early—that is, before 
the age of twelve, which Dr. Gannett fixes as the period 
when the Old Testament stories can safely be learned in 
Sunday-school—to correlate such narratives as the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia with that of Isaac, though they certainly 
belong together. If we more often dared to mention 
Abraham and Agamemnon in the same breath,—the rude 
sheik or leader of a nomadic tribe and the fickle and half- 
barbarous ruler of a petty division of the Greeks,—we 
might do better for the child who, with all his ignorance, 
is sometimes able to see that subtle distinctions are often 
made without any real differences. 

Dr. Gannett says very wisely that we should not use 
from the Bible anything that we would not use if it were 
By this excellent ruling some puzzling 
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on the shelf. For instance, Samuel’s hewing Agog in 
pieces. To be sure, it was ‘‘before the Lord’’; but it 
would not be easy to tell the child that this was a humane 
or magnanimous treatment of a captured foe. We did 
better with our Spanish prisoners in Portsmouth. Of 
course the elders understand that to preserve the true 
religion, —+.¢., the religion of Jehovah,—though it is cer- 
tainly impolite to pronounce false the religion, say, of 
the prayer to the god Chemosh on the Moabite stone,— 
it may have been politic, though inhuman, to destroy 
the king of Amalek. But is not: this the secret of all 
religious persecution since the world began, from Joshua 
and Gideon to ‘‘Bloody Mary” and Oliver Cromwell? 
When Queen Mary found that things were not going well 
for her, she is said to have cried, doubtless in all honesty, 
“T have not burned enough!” Probably Oliver Crom- 
well justified the massacres of; Drogheda in the same way 
that Samuel justified the slaughter of the Amalekites. 
Those who dared to doubt the authority of the priest 
leader were better—even better for themselves—out of the 
way. Murder, it must be admitted, has often had its 
strongest sanction in religion. But little of all this can 
a child understand. For him black is black and crime is 
crime. (Mr. J. N. Larned, in an admirable article on ‘‘“The 
Peace Teaching of History,” says that about all the wars 
of the world were in reality crimes, and certainly those of 
the Israelites are not striking exceptions). And how 
can we uphold the sacredness of a story that is plainly 
“‘the story of a crime’? Or how shall we relate these 
accounts of barbarism and cruelty with those great words 
of Micah, so happily chosen by President Eliot to be placed 
under the figure of Religion in the Congressional Library 
at Washington,—‘‘And what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God’’? 

Perhaps the only point of Dr. Gannett’s valuable ad- 
dress that gives us special pause is when he says that the 
Old Testament stories may be used by the mother ‘‘in 
the home, if at all, where the mother has her half-hour 
every day, and the father and mother have their Sunday- 
afternoon chance. Let the tales be told by wise, intelli- 
gent mothers, religious enough to take counsels with their 
own hearts as to what they shall teach.”’ But alas! here 
is just the trouble. So many mothers are not intelligent, 
and certainly not wise enough, for this very difficult task. 
Any spare half-hour in the morning has almost become 
mythical and legendary, in the scramble to give the chil- 
dren their breakfast and start them off to school. Some- 
times, indeed, a ‘‘chance’’ may come at that invaluable 
moment when the mother is putting the children to bed, 
—that hour which Mr. Benson suggests, in his ‘‘School- 
master,” is a good time for the master to impart a little 
of the manly and sane religion he would give the boy; 
but in too many instances we know full well that all such 
religious instruction is turned over to the Sunday-school. 
Parents are dodging the issue, and say in substance: 
“T am not wise enough to teach my children. They 
ask me very puzzling questions I cannot answer. You 
Sunday-school teachers may take them, and, ‘‘in a sort of 
happy-go-lucky way,”’ perhaps it will turn out better than 
we have feared. Even ‘‘the Sunday afternoon chance” 
is gradually disappearing. The excursions to the country 
and the automobile rides are cutting out the old hour 
which so many of us remember, when the mother read the 
Bible stories with such wisdom as she could muster,— 
hours that often enough the child rebelled against, but 
the remembrance of which will come back to him, when 
he is a man, with ‘‘The tender grace of a day that is dead.”’ 
Yet it well may be that in the interests of a clearer under- 
standing of the Bible many earnest mothers, and even 
some serious-minded fathers, of our liberal communion 
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will again take up the practice of reading the Bible with 
their children, not, of course, blinking any real fact, not 
pretending that what is evil in us is good in God, not hesi- 
tating to denounce in the patriarchs or the Jewish kings— 
even if they are said to be ‘‘men after God’s own heart”’ 
—what is really base and unworthy. But all the same 
will they seek to bring out from the Old Testament, 
what is certainly there, that passionate search of a spiritu- 
ally great people after righteousness and the God of 
righteousness, and the oft-expressed idea that this God, 
at least, as conceived by the noblest of the prophets, de- 
mands from his followers allegiance to some of the very 
highest ideals ever presented by any of the great race 
religions. 

If children are allowed to read the Old Testament as 
they would read other ancient folk-lore, their moral judg- 
ments will be remarkably accurate. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Taft and Unitarianism. 


The announcement that the Republican nominee for 
the Presidency is a Unitarian has resulted in a constantly 
increasing number of letters received by the Association 
asking information concerning the nature of Unitarian- 
ism and soliciting the names of former Unitarian Presi- 
dents and statesmen. Now and then, too, the admirers 
of Mr. Bryan have shown a disposition to comment upon 
the Unitarianism of Mr. Taft in such a way as to prejudice 
the orthodox mind against him. It is unfortunate that 
political capital should be made out of such material as a 
candidate’s religious beliefs. Those who in either party 
use sectarian distinctions for partisan ends are abusing 
the privileges of a free people and are therefore unworthy 
of recognition. 

If the Republican, William H. Taft, is a Unitarian, it 
should not be forgotten that the great historic idol of the 
Democratic party, Thomas Jefferson, was a Unitarian, 
outspoken and unequivocal; if Daniel Webster from 
Massachusetts found a congenial church home in the Uni- 
tarian church in Washington, it should also be remem- 
bered that his great political opponent, John C. Calhoun, 
was a Unitarian from South Carolina. Millard Fillmore 
was a Unitarian; but among those who, by voting for 
John C. Fremont, disrupted his party and caused the 
election of James Buchanan, were many Unitarians of 
national distinction. 

To his dying day Senator Hoar remained an enthusiastic 
Republican, while in his later years George William Curtis 
voted the Democratic ticket; but they sat together upon 
the platform of our National Conferences and urged the 
same great principles of Unitarianism. ’ 

In the city of Lincoln, a former mayor, and a leading 
lawyer of the State of Nebraska, will doubtless support the 
candidacy of his old friend and neighbor because he is 
a Democrat, and also because he believes in Mr. Bryan; 
but, if his own pastor in the Unitarian church, of which 
he is a faithful member, should cast a ballot for Mr. Taft, 
neither of them would dream of ostracizing the other. 

There are, to-day, Unitarians of every political party, 
North and South, East and West; there are Unitarians 
in positions of public service from the humblest town 
office to the Supreme Court of the United States; and they 
are there, notwithstanding the fact that they are Uni- 
tarians, because they are able and faithful servants of the 
people. And that is the only test that should be applied 
to our candidates. If, because of his Unitarianism, Will- 
iam H. Taft could not support the principles of the Con- 
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stitution, then, and not until then, should he be con- 
demned because he is a Unitarian. And if simply because 
he is not a Unitarian Mr. Bryan receives the support of 
certain people, then are those people subverting the spirit 
of the Constitution and undermining the foundations of 
true democracy. 

Those who, in this connection, imagine that Unitarian- 
ism in high places is something so new and unprecedented 
that it must be resisted will be interested in the following 
letter which has recently come to light, written by John 
Adams in 1815, to Dr. Morse, and here printed for the 
first time. 


“Dear Doctor, | thank you for your favour of the 1oth. 
and the pamphlet enclosed ‘American Unitarianism.’ 
I have turned over its leaves and found nothing that was 
not familiarly known to me. In the preface Unitarian- 
ism is represented as only 30 years old in N. England. 
I can testify as a witness of its old age. Sixty-five years 
ago my own minister, the Rev. Lemuel Bryant, Dr. 
Jonathan Mayhew of the West Church in Boston, the Rev. 
Mr. Shute of Hingham, the Rev. John Brown of Cohasset, 
and perhaps equal to all, if not above all, the Rev. Mr. 
Gay of Hingham, were Unitarians. 

“Among the Laity how many could I name, Lawyers, 
Physicians, Tradesmen, Farmers, I could fill a sheet, but 
at present will name only one, Richard Cranch, a man 
who had studied Divinity,—Jewish and Christian antiq- 
uities more than any clergyman now existing in N. Eng- 
land. 

“More than 56 years ago, I read Dr. Sam’! Clarke, 
Emlyn, and Dr. Waterland—do you expect, my dear 
doctor, to teach me anything new in favour of Athanasian- 
ism ? 

‘There is, my dear doctor, at present existing in the 
world a church philosophic, as subtle and learned, and 
hypocritical, as the holy Roman Catholic, Apostolic, 
and (Xcumenical church. This philosophic church was 
originally English. Voltaire learned it from Lord Her- 
bert, Hobbes, Morgan, Collins, Shaftesbury, Boling- 
broke &c. &c. &c. You may depend upon it your ex- 
ertions will promote the church philosophic more than 
the church Athanasian or Presbyterian. This and the 
coming age will not be ruled by Inquisitions or Jesuits. 

“The restoration of Napoleon has been caused by re- 
suscitating Inquisitors, & Jesuits.” 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


A REMARKABLE analysis of the political conditions 
and tendencies of the country, as the basis of an un- 
qualified prediction of the success of the Republican 
candidate for President in the forthcoming election 
was prepared by Grover Cleveland shortly before his 
death, and its publication at the beginning of the week 
was pronounced by the daily press of both great parties 
as an important contribution to the political literature 
of the hour. Mr. Cleveland, in his article, took the 
position, in brief, that the Democratic party of to-day 
presents doctrines that cannot appeal to the people; 
that its nominee for President is not entitled to the con- 
fidence of the electorate; and that, on_the other hand, 
Mr. Taft’s record in public life is a guarantee of his 
honesty, his capacity, and his intelligent appreciation 
of the problems that confront a President of the United 
States, at home and abroad. 


od 


SPEAKING at a civic celebration at Centreville, Ia., 
on August 28, a former member of President Roosevelt’s 
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administration—Theodore P. Shonts, who last year 
resigned the chairmanship of the Panama Canal com- 
mission to accept the presidency of the Interborough 
Metropolitan Company of New York—made a strong 
plea for corporate freedom from public control. ‘‘We 
still have hope,” said Mr. Shonts, ‘‘that we are going 
to be allowed to run our own business. Destroy that 
hope, and we will have in this country an era of misery 
that will send to eternal damnation those who are re- 
sponsible for it. ... The greatest menace to a con- 
tinuance of our country’s growth, and the influence 
that is doing more than anything else to retard the 
return of prosperity, is the fear on the part of the people 
who own the railroads that the operation of their prop- 
erties will be taken out of the hands of the trained men 
who are now directing them and turned over to boards 
or commissions, . . . who will exercise full authority 
without the slightest responsibility.” 


3s 


THE civilized world united, on August 28, in a notable 
tribute of sympathetic admiration to Leo Tolstoy, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday. The public 
features of the celebration at Yasnaya Poliana were 
somewhat modified by the open opposition ot the govern- 
ment and by the prevalence of an outbreak of cholera 
in the district in which the ‘‘Torch Bearer”’ lives. Never- 
theless, practically the entire body of educated Russians, 
with the exception of the court entourage, gave ex- 
pression to the high value that Russia and the world 
places upon the teachings and the life of the man who, 
like a prophet of old, has spoken with?stern. courage 
to state, church, and people, condemning injustice 
and warning of disaster. Among the remembrances 
of the day that were received by the picturesque octo- 
genarian were gifts and messages from the Old World 
and the New, from rulers, from priests, and from people 
of small account as the world esteems men. And 
these tributes came in a volume that indicated the 
large place which Tolstoy occupies in the hearts of 
thinking mankind. 


& 


THE beginning of the workings of the Old-age Pen- 
sions Act, which was issued for application by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last week, is furnishing a subject 
for thought to the British tax-payer. Point is given 
to the current discussion by the recent announcement 
by Mr. Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he is studying the question of legislation, providing 
a system of pensions for the sick and infirm, as a supple- 
ment to the old-age act which was passed at the last 
session of Parliament and established a significant pre- 
cedent in British legislation. It is predicted now that 
the first difficulty in the enforcement of the new act 
will be found in the cumbersomeness of the machinery 
provided for its application, and that this administra- 
tive problem will be but an earnest of the sea of trouble 
and expense that spreads before Parliament in its 
future dealings with the British workman. 


wt 


A DELICATE problem of diplomacy awaits King Ed- 
ward on his return, at the beginning of next week, from 
his trip on the Continent, in the course of which he paid 
a visit to the German Emperor and to Francis Joseph 
of Austria-Hungary. Next week the non-conformist 
Briton will keep a sharp eye on his sovereign to see 
whether the king will receive Cardinal Vanutelli, who 
will be in London as the first papal legate since the reign 
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of Queen Mary of tragic memory, to attend the Eucharis- 
tic Congress. A recent announcement that the cardinal 
would pay his respects to the king at Buckingham 
Palace has been contradicted by official authority. The 
rumor, however, lived long enough to evoke a wide- 
spread expression of the sentiment of Protestant, and 
especially non-conformist, England, that the tradition 
of centuries should not be violated in the case of a pope 
whose challenge to the modern movement is the most 
conspicuous feature of his reign. 


od 


THE financial difficulties which the war with Russia 
imposed upon the Japanese Empire are reflected in the 
decision, reached by the cabinet at Tokyo on August 28, 
that the expenses of the government for the coming 
fiscal year shall be curtailed by $100,000,000. Of the 
projected economies 30 per cent. will apply to the army 
and ro per cent. to the navy. In addition the inter- 
national exposition which was to have been held in rgr2, 
and to which several governments already have ap- 
pointed commissioners, will be postponed until 1917, 
when, it is believed by Prémier Katsura, the country 
will be better able to make a creditable exhibit of its 
progress. The retrenchments, sweeping as they are, 
represent but the beginning of the programme adopted 
by the Katsura cabinet to rehabilitate the finances of 
the country, which the administration at Tokyo frankly 
admits are in a seriously complicated state. 


ed 


AN assurance by the Chinese government of its inten- 
tion to grant a constitutional form of government to the 
empire was issued at Pekin on August 31, in the form 
of an edict dealing in detail with the successive steps 
in the process’ of modernizing the adiministration by 
the end of the decade that began last year. The re- 
forms hitherto outlined comprise a radical ‘reorganiza- 
tion of the educational system, which is already partly 
in effect; the establishment of an army upon European 
models, of which a promising nucleus was exhibited last 
autumn, to the astonishment of the European experts 
who saw its evolutions; and a gradual readjustment 
of the judicial, police, and customs service of the various 
provinces, with a view to the introduction of uniform 
and improved methods. In the meanwhile the move- 
ment for constitutionalism that is noted in some of the 
darkest places of the world is strongly affecting the 
Chinese masses, among whom the agitation for parliamen- 
tarism is said to be making conspicuous headway. 


Brevities. 


Any man of wide experience could mention people out- 
side who ought to be inside of prison, and prisoners who 
are no worse than those who caused their conviction. 


It haslong been known that, so far as the doctrine of the 
Trinity was concerned, John Milton was a Unitarian. 
Now the discovery is announced that he died a Roman 
Catholic. 


When a Catholic asked a Protestant, ‘‘Where was 
your Church before Luther was born?” he replied, Yankee 
fashion, ‘‘Where was your face before you washed it 
this morning?” 


Capt, Cook would not have been murdered by so-called 
savages in Hawaii if his own men had kept faith with 
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the natives and had not wilfully outraged their most 
tender sensibilities. 


The native papers of the Far East ring with new notes 
of hope and aspiration, and are filled with speculation 
concerning the future mission of the Oriental nations 
which are reasserting themselves. 


Mazzini states one side of an inspiring truth when he 
says: ‘‘In ourselves, rather than in material nature, lie the 
true source and life of the beautiful. The human soul 
is the sun which diffuses light on every side, investing 
creation with its lovely hues, and calling forth the poetic 
element that lies hidden in every existing thing.” 


The Mountaineer’s Prayer. 


Gird me with the strength of Thy steadfast hills, 
The speed of thy streams give me! 

In the spirit that calms, with the life that thrills, 
I would stand or run for thee. 

Let me be thy voice, or thy silent power, 
As the cataract, or the peak,— 

An eternal thought, in my earthly hour, 
Of the living God to speak! 


Clothe me in the rose-tints of thy skies, 
Upon morning summits laid! 

Robe me in the purple and gold that flies 
Through thy shuttles of light and shade! 
Let me rise and rejoice in thy smile aright, 

As mountains and forests do! 
Let me welcome thy twilight and thy night, 
And wait for thy dawn anew! 


Give me of the brook’s faith, joyorsly sung 
Under clank of its icy chain! 
Give me of the patience that hides among 
Thy hill-tops, in mist and rain! 
Lift me up from the clod, let me breathe thy breath! 
Thy beauty and strength give me! 
Let me lose both the name and the meaning of death, 
In the life I share with thee! 
—Lucy Larcom, 


Fallen Angels. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


In all mythologies we hear of contentions for power 
among the Celestial Beings, such as that which long 
raged between the Titans and the Olympian Gods, and 
between Osiris, aided by Isis and Horus, and Set (or 
Typhon). We also hear of attempts to dethrone the 
Chief God, like the conspiracy mentioned in Homer, 
formed by Heré, Poseidon, and Athene against Zeus. 

There are parallels to such stories among the Hebrews, 
but somewhat different in details. We have no knowl- 
edge of the Jew till he has become too nearly mono- 
theistic to think of a pantheon of rival gods. To him 
opposition to the Deity is impious treason; and he 
conceives this rebellion as proceeding, not from 
inferior gods, but from angelic subjects. 

There are two such acts of insubordination, obscurely 
hinted at in the Canonical Scriptures and more fully 
described in the Apocryphal books. 

These two acts are:— 

(1) The desertion of their posts by the ‘‘ 
(or ‘‘of the heavens’’), who came down to earth and 
formed unions with the ‘“‘daughters of men.” 

(2) The rebellion of Satan. 

The first-mentioned act of rebellion, confusedly de- 
scribed. in Genesis vi., is fully related in several of the 
Apocalyptic books. The most circumstantial account 
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is that given in the book of Enoch (second century B.C.), 
which is as follows :— 

‘‘And it came to pass, when the children of men had 
multiplied in those days, that beautiful daughters were 
born unto them. 

““‘And the angels, the sons of the heavens, saw and 
lusted after them, and spake one to another: ‘Come, 
now, let us choose us wives from among the children 
of men and beget children.’ 

‘“‘And Samjaza, who was their leader, spake unto 
them: ‘I fear ye will not indeed agree to do this deed, 
and then T alone shall have to pay the penalty of a 
great sin,’ 

‘“Then answered they all unto him and spake: ‘Let 
us all swear an oath and bind ourselves by mutual im- 
precations not to abandon this plan, but to carry it 
into execution.’ 

‘‘Then sware they all together and bound themselves 
by mutual imprecations to its fulfilment.” (Charles’s 
translation.) ° 

The narrative, after stating that the rebel angels num- 
bered two hundred and naming their leaders, goes on 
to relate how the union of the ‘‘sons of God” and the 
‘“‘daughters of men”’ produced a race of giants, whose . 
doings horrified the other dwellers on the earth. 

‘These’? (continues the book of Enoch) ‘‘consumed 
all the acquisitions of men, till men could no longer 
sustain them. 

‘Then the giants turned themselves against mankind 
in order to devour them. And they began to sin against 
birds and reptiles and fish, and to devour one another’s 
flesh and drink the blood thereof’’; 7.e., they took to 
flesh-eating and cannibalism, the two practices being, 
as it seems, equally shocking in the eyes of the narrator. 

The earth complained of the wrongs of her children: 
her cry was heard by the angels, Michael, Gabriel, Ra- 
phael, SiirjAn and Uran (Uriel), who carried the com- 
plaint to God. God commanded these angels to cast 
the rebels into deserts. and places below the earth, 
and to slay the giants, their progeny. He also an- 
nounced his intention of destroying the polluted earth,— 
an intention subsequently executed by means of the 
Flood. Enoch was sent to announce their doom to the 
offending ‘‘sons of God,’’ who, in terror, begged him 
to draw up a memorial of supplication to God. Enoch 
did so, and also presented the petition; but God was 
implacable. 

The intercourse of these rebel angels with the 
‘“‘daughters of men” was not their only offence: in an- 
other part of the book of Enoch we read that they also 
“‘revealed secrets to men”; 7.e., taught men the divine 
mysteries,—namely, the arts of life, including astrology. 
And in the book of Jubilees (or the Little Genesis, second 
century B.c.) we are told how Kainam, son of Arpach- 
sad, son of Shem, who had been taught writing by his 
father, while seeking a site for a city, ‘‘found a writing 
which former generations had carved on the rocks; and 
he read what was thereon, and he transcribed it and 
sinned owing to it, for it contained the teaching of the 
Watchers [7.e., the ‘‘sons of God”’], in accordance with 
which they used to observe the omens of the sun and 
moon and all the signs of heaven. And he wrote it 
down and said nothing regarding it, for he was afraid 
to speak to Noah about it, lest he should be angry with 
him on account of it.’ 

In Genesis, it will be remembered, it is not the 
‘‘sons of God,’ but the descendants of Cain who are 
represented as teaching men the arts of life. Neverthe- 
less, the two legends are based on the same idea; namely, 
that men owe the introduction of culture to the enemies 
of the gods, and that the progress of humanity is dis- 
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pleasing to the Heavenly Powers,—an idea common 
to all nations in the earlier stage, as we may infer from 
the wide diffusion of such stories as that of Prometheus. 
The angels who take part in this rebellion are not the 
divine messengers, but belong to another order, called 
—as we have seen—not only ‘‘sons of God” (or ‘‘of the 
heavens’’), but also the ‘‘Watchers”’ or ‘‘the Watchers of 
Heaven.’’ They are figured as sentinels guarding 
heaven, and in Job xxxviii. 7 are identified with the stars. 
It is needless to point out how natural it is to assign 
this character to the stars. Does not amodern poet say, 


~ “The sentinel stars keep their watch in the sky’? 


Of course, by the time the book of Jubilees was written, 
the stellar origin of the Watchers must have been for- 
gotten; for they are represented as ‘‘observing the signs 
of the heavens,’’ though perhaps to this origin is due 
the prominence given to astrology in the list of the arts 
they imparted to mankind. 

The story of the second act of rebellion—at any rate, 
with Satan as its hero—is far less ancient than that of 
the first, though the rebellion itself is placed in a period 
before the creation of the earth. In the Old Testament 
Satan appears as a personality only in the post-exilic 
books of Job, 1 Chronicles, and Zechariah (though his 
name is used in earlier books as a common noun, in the 
sense of ‘‘adversary”’); and of his fall there is absolutely 
no mention. The story, however, was evidently well 
known ingthegtime of Christ, and there are frequent 
allusions to it in the New Testament. ‘The oldest pas- 
sage in which it is fully narrated occurs in the Jewish 
Apocalyptic book, the Secrets of Enoch (often called 
the Sclavonic Enoch), which probably belongs to the 
first century A.D. Here we find the following words 
put into the mouth of God:— 

‘‘And from the fire I made the ranks of the spiritual 
hosts, ten thousand angels, and their weapons are fiery and 
their garment is a burning flame, and I ordered them 
to stand each in their ranks. One of these in the ranks 
of the archangels, having turned away with the rank 
below him, entertained an impossible idea, that he should 
make his throne higher than the clouds over the earth, 
and should be equal in rank to my power. And I hurled 
him from the heights with his angels. And he was 
flying in the air continually above the abyss.”’ 

It will be noticed that the rebel angel is not named 
in this account; but in the later book of Adam and Eve, 
in a passage which some critics think was taken from 
the one just quoted, we read,— 

“The wicked Satan ...set me at naught and sought 
the godhead, so that I hurled him down from heaven.” 

But, though’ there is no early account of the fall of 
Satan, there is, in Isaiah xiv. 12, an allusion to the fall 
of Hél-dl, or Lucifer, the Morning Star, whence it is sup- 
posed that there was a Hebrew myth of an unsuccessful 
rebellion of Hél-4l against the Supreme .Deity, which 
resulted in his being hurled down from heaven; and 
that in later times this story was transferred from 
Hél-al to Satan. It is certain, at any rate, that Satan 
became identified with Lucifer, the Morning Star, and 
in Job we find him among the ‘‘sons of God,’ but, as 
it were, occupying a peculiar position, somewhat apart 
from the rest; in fact, standing toward the ‘‘sons of 
God” in a relation precisely analogous to that in which— 
in popular thought—the Morning and Evening Stars 
stand toward the other stars. 

As the rebel angels are stars, it seems reasonable to 


suppose that their fall must denote the fall—or apparent 


fall—of something from the sky, but from what phe- 
nomenon or phenomena the story originated cannot 
be determined with certainty. The phenomena most 
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likely to give rise to such a myth are; (a) a shower of 
meteors such as are commonly ‘‘shooting,’’ or ‘‘falling, 
stars”; (6) the lightning, to which the Greek story of 
the fall of Hephaestus (Vulcan) is traced by some my- 
thologists. 

“But what has lightning to do with the stars?” 
Nothing, of course, in reality; but it seems as if, in earlier 
times, this phenomenon was supposed to have a stellar 
origin, as, indeed, would be quite natural, for the twink- 
ling of the stars is not unlike a flash of lightning. At 
any rate, in the passage in the book of Enoch which, 
in Lawrence’s translation (1821), runs as follows:— 
‘‘Another thing also I saw respecting splendour, that it 
rises out of the stars and becomes splendour, being in- 
capable of forsaking them,” the more recent translators, 
Schodde (1874) and Charles (1893), substitute ‘‘light- 
nings’’ for ‘‘splendour,’’ the whole passage in Charles’s 
rendering running thus :— 

‘‘Also other phenomena I saw in ‘regard to the light- 
nings: how some of the stars arise and become Lght- 
nings and cannot part with their new form.” : 

So it may be that, in the saying attributed to Jesus 
(Luke x. 18)—‘‘I beheld Satan, as lightning, fall (or 
‘fallen’) from heaven’’—there is an allusion, conscious 
or unconscious, to an ancient myth. 

LONDON, -ENGLAND. 


The Town that Never Was. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. | 


In the middle of May, 1616, there arrived in the Colony 
of Bermuda the first of its governors under the authority 
of the Bermuda Company, one, Capt. Daniel Tucker, an 
early settler of Virginia, and the progenitor of the nu- 
merous Bermudian Tuckers of the present day, as well 
as of not a few Virginian bearers of his name. A right 
masterful person was this same Capt. Daniel, with a 
fine sense of his own importance, and a somewhat limited 
perspective in consequence, but, withal, a magistrate 
sincerely desirous of promoting the colonial welfare. 
But his manner was unfortunate, to say the least of it, 
and well calculated to remind the reader of Bermudian 
annals of that of the Queen in ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,’’ who went about roaring ‘“‘Off with his 
head!’’? whenever any one displeased her. Possessed 
of a militant spirit very similar, Gov. Tucker was greatly 
given to threatening all who offended him with the 
gallows, but in his case the threat was now and again 
speedily followed by the dismal reality. 

The theft of a piece of a cheese, though certainly a 
reprehensible action, would appear to us of to-day as 
no such hanging matter; but things were viewed differ- 
ently in Gov. Tucker’s day, or, at any rate, that im- 
petuous magistrate so contemplated them. One, Paul 
Deane, having been indicted for this particular offence, 
was, says the chronicle, ‘‘arraigned and condemned, 
and therupon cravinge the benefitt of his booke (the 
price of the stolne goodes being valued at twenty pence) 
it was answered him by the Governour’s owne mouth 
(most unwarrantably) that he would allow no booke 
in a plantation: so that therupon being sentenced he 
was hanged the next daye: and it was secretly muttered, 
as if the Governour had owed him some secrett spleene, 
and the rather because at the arraignment, when the 
stolne cheese was at the first valued under twelve he 
caused it (in a fury) to be prized at twenty pence.” 

The ancient chronicler of this stern disseverance of 
law and justice is not so far wrong in his suggestion of 
Tucker’s ‘‘secrett spleene,”’ for it was then usual for 
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owners of stolen articles to undervalue them in order 
to avoid the infliction of the death penalty, since the 
theft of anything above twenty pence in value was then 
a capital crime. Tucker’s deliberate raising the value 
in this instance from twelve to twenty pence can scarcely 
be otherwise interpreted than as a determination to 
compass the death of the unfortunate Deane. 

If the term lJese majesté were unknown in Capt. Daniel’s 
day, the thing it stood for was familiar enough to the 
colonists; and accordingly, at the June assize of 1616 
one, John Wood, a joiner, having been indicted for openly 
railing upon the governor “in the time of divine service,” 
was found guilty, and two days later was hanged upon 
the islet before St. George’s Town, then called Store- 
house, but now known as Ordnance Island. It is em- 
barrassing, no doubt, when your enemy rises in open 
meeting and proceeds to apply to you all sorts of uncom- 
plimentary and opprobious epithets; but it argues a 
sad want of the judicial temperament if you, having 
authority, immediately send the offender to the gallows 
for his failure to observe good manners. 

Indeed it was a mighty serious piece of business to 
speak unadvisedly of the powers that were under the 
Tucker régime; but, in justice to the impetuous governor, 
it should be remembered that of the six hundred and 
sixty settlers who had arrived in the colony by the 
end of 1615, a large proportion had been taken from the 
slums and prisons of London, and a firm hand was needed 
for their control. It is true that many had died in 
the winter preceding Tucker’s advent, but an unruly 
element still existed. 

Gov. Tucker was a thorough believer in the gospel 
of work; and ‘‘finding the inhabitants both abhorring 
all exacted labour, as also in a manner disdaining and 
grudging much to be commanded by him,” declares 
Smith’s ‘‘Generall Historie,” ‘it could but passionate 
any man living.’”’* That it did very much ‘‘passionate”’ 
Tucker there is abundant evidence; but, so far from 
altering his intentions after learning the colonists’ feel- 
ing in the matter, he was but confirmed in them. He 
was hardly established in his office ere ‘‘He set every 
one that was with him at St. George’s to his task, to 
clear ground, fell trees, set corn, square timber, plant 
vines and other fruits brought out of England.” No 
drones were suffered in the Tucker hive, and the gov- 
ernor’s subjects were kept¥at work ‘‘from sunrise till 
nine, and from three in the"afternoon till sunset.” 

It is impossible not to¥approve of the Governor’s 
course in matters like these wherein his action was cer- 
tainly dictated by the soundest good sense. But nat- 
urally this prosaic manner of living proved most dis- 
tasteful to those of the colonists who had not forsaken 
the riotous London streets merely in order to pursue a 
godly, righteous, and sober life in Bermuda; and accord- 
ingly we are not surprised to hear that five of the more 
disaffected presently planned to escape from a region 
where simple industry was so highly esteemed and 
its practice so hardly avoided. Learning that Capt. 
Daniel greatly desired to fish out at sea, they engagingly 
offered to build him a large boat (with ‘‘pleasing insinua- 
tion,’’ as the record has it). So thickly sugared a proposi- 
tion should have awakened suspicion in Tucker’s mind, 
one would have supposed; but he appears to have enter- 
tained no doubt of the good faith of the insinuating 
five, and, joyfully consenting to their request, allowed 
them to prosecute their boat-building labors in a secluded 
cove. 

A secluded spot they must indeed have selected for 
their purposes, and one quite free from observation; 


*It is now known that Smith drew largely upon the chronicle of Gov. Butler for the 
Bermudian portion of his “‘Generall Historie.’ 
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for, when the governor presently sent to ascertain prog- 
ress made, neither the boat nor its builders were to be 
found, although it was faintly rumored that the five 
boat-builders had put to sea to try the strength of the 
new vessel. Later it came out that the graceless five, 
preferring the wrath of ocean to the rule of Tucker, had 
set out for England with ‘‘a compass dial’? that one 
of them had borrowed ‘‘of Master Hues,” who never 
set eyes upon his property again. The governor stormed 
up and down, and threatened the absent men with a 
hanging; but, as the little boat was now many leagues 
away, nobody was one whit the worse for his threaten- 
ings. Although there was but a single seaman among 
the reckless five, they somehow managed to reach the 
Irish coast in forty-two days, and one is on the whole 
rather glad to hear of it, in spite of their being, pre- 
sumably, a disreputable lot. Probably after this episode 
the other colonists were harder worked than ever; for, 
says the ‘‘Generall Historie,’ the governor still “‘spent 
his time in good husbandry, planting fig-trees, sugar 
cane, pawpaws, and other plants from the West Indies.” 

But this lover of good husbandry was not satisfied 
to confine his beneficent labors to the immediate vicinity 
of St. George’s. He longed to carry out his plans on a 
wider scale, perchance to do that which should cause 
his name to remain on the lips of men so long as Bermuda 
should remain a British possession. Full of this desire, 
he contemplated the planting of a town five or six miles 
away, on the largest island of the archipelago. ‘The 
site selected was the eastern slope of Paynter’s Hill, 
between Harrington Sound and Castle Harbor; and here, 
in the vicinity of what is yet called Tucker’s Bay, a 
nearly land-locked inlet with intensely blue waters and 
white shining sands, he plotted, in modern American 
fashion, a settlement in regular blocks or squares. A 
few cabins were erected on the houselots, indicated by 
the surveyor; and sugar cane, figs, and pomegranates 
were planted, as well as some vines and vegetables. 

Although the site thus chosen was not a bad one,—for 
the little bay is well sheltered, and the hill behind it 
shuts off the western gales,—but few persons followed the 
governor’s lead in this direction. Quite possibly the 
colonists prefered the small excitements of St. George’s 
to life by the sequestred shores of Tucker’s Bay, or 
perhaps the circumstance that the governor wished his 
town to prosper was enough to fix their resolution to 
remain where they were. At all events there is no reason 
to believe, from anything recorded in colonial annals, 
that the settlement at Tucker’s Bay ever became a 
reality in any such sense as St. George’s was. Either 
by the energetic Capt. Daniel or some one else the 
locality was styled Tucker’s Town, but the half-dozen 
or more cabins of his building did not see others erected 
near them in his lifetime. 

The plantations thereabout may have flourished, and 
probably did; for the spot was fertile, and the sand 
dunes, now so striking a feature of the locality, had not 
then begun their progress inland (indeed, it was not till 
about 1777 that they became active); but as a place of 
residence Tucker’s Town never became popular, and 
it most certainly never enjoyed a ‘‘boom,”’ even under 
Gov. Tucker’s protecting egis. To-day its position 
is indicated on the map of Bermuda by as large capitals as 
might fitly serve for the cities of London and New York, 
on the maps of England and the United States: but the 
traveller who thinks to discover even the smallest town 
hereabout will be wofully disappointed. Scattered aim- 
lessly amongythe cedars are a*few small farm-houses, a- 
school-house, and a chapel; but there is nothing more 
at Tucker’s}Town at present, nor has there ever been. 

To Bermudians themselves the name is a choice 
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morsel rolled under the tongue, and allusion to Tucker’s 
Town” is heard on every side, much to the puzzlement 
of the traveller, who has heard, prior to his arrival, of 
St. George’s and of Hamilton, but of important Tucker’s 
Town not a single word. 

“Have you visited Tucker’s Town?’’ is constantly 
asked the tourist. ‘‘You certainly mustn’t think of 
leaving Bermuda without seeing Tucker’s Town’’; and, 
goaded equally by suggestion and his own sharply 
aroused curiosity, he makes the trip, only to learn at 
the end of a long but pleasant walk or drive that he 
has been made game of, and that the much-talked of 
Tucker’s Town has about as much tangible existence 
as ever had the lost island of Atlantis. He may on his 
journey discover the interesting natural arches on the 
south shore, and he may have been charmed with the 
beauty of Tucker’s Bay and the view across Castle 
Harbor; but of Tucker’s Town itself, with its long straight 
thoroughfares, its busy marts of trade, its avenues of 
stately homes,—of these he has found no trace. ‘They 
have been formed of such stuff as dreams are made of, and, 
like Prospero’s splendid vision faded, have left not a 
wrack behind. 


On Seeing an Old Nest. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Shall I, having felt the wings 
Of great first awakenings, 
Be thereafter, lifetime-long, 
Mute and tenantless of song? 


Theology versus Life. 


BY FLORENCE SHAW KELLOGG. 


“Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! -He needeth not 
The poor device of man.” 


Truer words were never written than these by the 
gentle Quaker poet, and yet how slowly we have grasped 
their meaning, how little have we comprehended their 
deep import! In all ages and in all climes man has la- 
boriously builded ‘‘schemes and plans’’ regarding God 
and our relation to him, making of them barriers to shut 
in the elect few, and to shut out the great mass of com- 
mon people, such as those who evinced their great need 
of and their heart-hunger for better things by the eager- 
ness with which they listened to the teachings of the 
“Elder Brother,’ as they followed him through the 
blooming meadows and by the sunlit seas of Palestine. 
He talked not of creeds and doctrines, he founded no 
church nor ‘sect, nor did he make those who listened 
to him feel that these were the essential things. It was 
of life he talked ever. By parable, by his ‘‘daily walk 
and conversation,” as he mingled with them in their 
work and their recreations, in their fields and by their 
firesides, by sermons, wherein he used the most humble 
things for texts and to enforce and illustrate his beauti- 
ful lessons,—from the sower going forth to sow his seed 
to the daisies by the roadside, from the water at Jacob’s 
well, and the sick Samaritan,—in all ways and through 
all things he taught not of creeds and dogmas, not of 
schemes and theologies, but of life and love, of doing 
unto others as you would be done by, of living in peace 
and good will, in love and helpfulness with all around 
you. His ear was attuned to catch the angel song of love, 
and it echoed and re-echoed through all he said and did 
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and was. His was a living, growing religion far in ad- 
vance of the general thought of his age; and even now, 
when centuries have come and gone, each adding its 
quota to the intelligence and enlightenment of the 
people, it is still as something seen afar,—a beautiful, 
holy dream that comparatively few dare try to realize 
in daily life. 

To Jesus nothing was too humble or too insignificant 
to tell of the love of ‘‘Our Father”’ and of his protect- 
ing care of his children. There was nothing he did not 
weave into the web of his beautiful life, a divine life 
in which “‘I and the Father are one.’ Through him 
God and man were interpreted. He stands through all 
ages as an illustration of the divine in human life,—an 
ideal man, telling us what is possible when the soul lays 
fast hold on God and lives in him,—with a realization 
of the oneness of all life and the love that is pulsing, 
throbbing, thrilling through all. 

In the light of this life, this love, revealing, as it does, 
the ‘‘way of God with man,”’ how the later creeds pale 
and sink into insignificance! How strange that with 
the grandeur of this life, the depth of this love ever 
before us, with the knowledge of the Divine it gives us, 
and of humanity’s worth and nobleness,—how strange 
it is that so many can yet believe the terrible creeds 
made by designing priests and others who would hold 
the race in thrall and make gain from their ignorance 
and credulity! Yet not all, not many, we hope, of the 
creed-makers of the past were of this type. There must 
have been many honest men among them, men who 
sought only to formulate a ‘‘plan of salvation”’ for the 
redeeming of the people of the earth; but, blinded by 
their zeal and the narrowness of their conception, mis- 
taking, as we often do, self-love for love of God, they 
became only the ‘‘blind leaders of the blind.” They 
built up massive theological structures through tomes 
of ‘‘logic linked and strong,” and little by little, the 
tender, all-knowing, all-loving Father of whom Jesus 
taught became again lost in the angry God they sought 
to placate by the shedding of innocent blood and by 
many strange rites. The beautiful story which the 
common people heard with gladness, and which was 
meant to be so simple and plain that none should mis- 
judge it,—the story of love and Fatherly care,—became a 
deep, dark, dreadful mystery, with an angry judge whom 
none dared approach without a mediator. Through gen- 
eration after generation, century after century, these 
strange doctrines have been taught, upheld by wars and 
crimes the most horrible in the annals of human history, 
a blot upon God’s fair sunshine, a bar between the soul 
and its creator, between the love of the child for the 
Father and its dear expression. 

Oh that we had been content to learn of him in bet- 
ter ways !—through the great Bible of creation, on whose 
pages his love-story is eternally written! That we had 
sought him in nature, had listened to the ‘‘tongues in 
trees’’ and ‘‘sermons in stones’? and found ‘“‘his books 
in running brooks and good in everything’?! That we 
had kept ourselves pure and true, living plain and simple 
and natural lives, guided by his voice within each soul,— 
the clear voice of intuition and of love! Vastly better, 
it seems to me, would it have been had man known 
more of the real God and less of theology,—more of true 
religion, which, Saint James tells us, is ‘‘to visit the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world,” and less of dogmas, for 
“what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Jesus said, ‘‘Except ye become as little children, ye can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.”’ What can a child 
know of creeds or doctrines, of theology or of dogmas? 
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It is the child nature to be trusting and loving, to live 
in gladness and peace each day, to live in the present 
with no harrowing regret for the past and no worry;for 
the future. It knows only to-day, living joyously one 
day at atime. It finds beauty everywhere and revels 
in perpetual sunshine. Its spirit is that of perfect trust, 
perfect faith in the good; and, so only that it be loved 
and cared for, given room to grow and freedom to de- 
velop according to the spirit within it, all is well with 
the child. 

What are we but ‘‘children of a larger growth,” car- 
rying, if we be wise, our childhood’s horizon with us 
ever, and keeping ever the child spirit of love and trust 
and good will? Our hearts are filled with longings for 
something better, but 


“In the heart of man a cry, 
In the heart of God supply.” 


The ideal beckons us on and ever on. By our own par- 
enthood we learn of the Father—God. By the love 
we bear our children we are taught of his love for us 
each one, and that there is no need of a “‘plan’”’ by 
which we may go to him with our every need and desire. 
Love calleth unto love, soul looks up to soul; for “‘per- 
fect love casteth out fear.’’ ‘The people of the earth are 
brothers, with one Father—God over all, ‘‘The same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.’’ Has there been in- 
spiration in the past? Then is there inspiration to-day. 
Did he give his angels watch over the men of the olden 
time to minister unto their needs and to teach them 
of wisdom’s way? Then by the same law they are 
doing the same beautiful work for the men of to-day. 
The vast ‘‘crowd of witnesses’”’ are ever about us, cheer- 
ing, guiding, instructing. To-day his spirit rests upon 
man, to-day the holy doves of peace descend from the 
clouds; and we, as did the prophets of old, may walk 
with God and commune with him and with his angels. 
All that was good in the past, all that could help men 
to live aright, all that could keep their hearts true and 
pure and brave in the midst of dangers, all that gave 
them strength to brave a martyr’s death rather than 
to deny the faith that was within them, all that made 
them men, tender and true, steadfast and unyielding 
in the right,—all this is ours to-day in larger, fuller meas- 
ure than they could know or dream. We are the heirs 
of all the ages. In us is stored all the wealth of char- 
acter and of learning, of truth and of beauty of the 
past generations of men. The ages are epitomized in 
us, and we are climbing still, going on and still on. Hi, 
now and then, we seem to halt, it is but to gather new 
strength and courage for a greater effort. We are out- 
growing the clumsy scaffolding by which men once tried 
to climb heavenward, and are learning more and more 
surely that 
“To be saved is only this 
Salvation from our selfishness,”’ 


And the feeling that we may look into the face of the 
Father with love and reverence, but without fear, that 
we may clasp his hand and be led onward, as our chil- 
dren clasp our hands and are led by us, is strong upon us. 
We are finding the Father in our spiritual world just in 
proportion as we are losing the august King. The fear 
of wrong doing, of unrighteousness, alone remains with 
us. Though the finite mind can never hope to fully 
understand the Infinite, though we may not ‘‘fathom 
the Eternal Thought,’’ we can go deep enough and far 
enough to be sure there is justice there, ‘“‘pure and un- 
defiled,’’—justice that is measured only by the depth of 
his love and of mercy. We can feel the watchful care 
that takes note even of the sparrow’s fall, and can rest 
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there in perfect content, striving ever to do our best 
and to live helpfully with our kind from day to day. 
Fay, Kan, 


‘A Personal God. 


BY REV. W. L. MEAKER. 


One of the first assumptions of religion is that this 
universe in which we live is directed and controlled 
by a Personal Power, to whom the pronouns thee and 
thou can be correctly applied and with whom we can 
come into personal contact and communication through 
worship and prayer. Religious teachers, as a rule, 
have taken this assumption for granted, and have in- 
sisted that the fact of the existence of God must be ac- 
cepted by faith, meaning by this that it is to be believed 
without any definite reason for believing it other than 
the mere feeling that it must be so. 

But the modern man has learned to mistrust his 
feelings. Modern investigation and demonstration 
have compelled him to drop, one after another, so many 
of his old convictions and beliefs which he had once 
thought he felt sure of that he has begun to suspect 
that all beliefs and conceptions which are matters of 
faith or instinctive feeling may be but the imaginations 
of an untutored mind, and he finds himself in a mood of 
agnosticism. In such a mood the existence of God 
becomes a doubtful proposition, and religion languishes. 

It is with minds in this condition that the Church has 
to deal to-day. It follows, then, that religion will con- 
tinue to languish, and to appear as something unnatural 
and unreal until it can be shown that the existence of a 
personal God, which was formerly believed in by faith, © 
may be and must be believed in now because it can be 
made clear to a man’s reason in the same way that other 
scientific conceptions are made clear. 

The question arises, therefore, whether there is any 
way in which the existence of a personal God can be 
conclusively demonstrated to the satisfaction of a mind 
accustomed to scientific investigation. 

I think there is, and the line of argument which ap- 
peals to me as being conclusive is as follows :— 

I pick up a piece of paper with some writing on it, and 
I read it. As a matter of fact, there is nothing on that 
paper but a lot of black marks, yet I can read it and 
understand it. JI may not understand all that is there. 
It may be a sheet out of some larger writing the rest of 
which I have not seen, and it may deal with a subject 
beyond my ability fully tocomprehend. But I can under- 
stand part of it-at least, and see that there is meaning 
there: I can understand the words and some of the sen- 
tences. 

Now from the fact that I can get any meaning at all 
out of the conglomeration of black marks I conclude 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that their existence 
and arrangement is due to the directing influence of 
some one with an understanding similar to my own,— 
in other words, somebody wrote it. The same conclu- 
sion holds for writing in action. If I watch the receiv- 
ing end of a telautograph and see it spell out words and 
sentences which I can interpret and understand, I know, 
beyond any doubt, that that writing is being directed 
somehow, from somewhere, by a person similar to my- 
self. There is no possibility that those black marks 
could appear in such a way that I can understand them, 
by mere chance or by mechanical action undirected. 

It is true, of course, that the processes by which the 
marks were made, even down to the brain energy which 
evolved the thought, were all mechanical, but that 
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mechanical action was directed by an understanding 
being similar to myself,—that is, by another person,— 
or I would not be able in any degree to understand its 
progress or its result. 

To express this principle, which lies at the bottom 
of all knowledge and understanding, in a formula, it is 
this: Anything that I can understand must be the product 
of an understanding similar to my own. 

Now let us project this proposition into the realm 
of what we call nature. You and I can understand 
the processes and products of nature. We may not 
understand all about them, but we can understand 
a good deal about them, and we are learning to inter- 
pret them more understandingly every day. Astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, botany, biology, all bear wit- 
hess to the fact that the processes and products of nature 
are intelligible. 

It follews, therefore, not from the fact that nature 
does what it does, but from the fact that we can under- 
stand it, even to the point of counterfeiting it, that it 
must be directed by an understanding being similar to 
ourselves. 

As no mere mechanical forces of themselves could 
make the marks on the sheet of paper take that peculiar 
form and arrangement that makes them intelligible 
to me without the directing agency of an intelligence 
similar to my own, so the mere mechanical processes 
in nature could never have followed along lines that 
I can understand, nor have produced results which I 
can make use of and even duplicate, if they were not 
directed by an understanding being similar to myself; 
that is, by a person, God. 

This does not mean that God is material and has the 
same form or body to work through that I have. I am 
not material, nor am I my body. I am the person, the 
spirit, which directs my material body, and through it 
comes in contact with the material world at large; and 
it is like this J, this person, this spirit, within me, that 
God'‘is,.33. 

God may be greater than I, and more able and more 
wise; but the fact that I can in any degree understand 
his works shows conclusively that he and I are alike in 
essence, and if I am a person, he is a person also. 


Spiritual Life. 


Religion is not a department of human life. Religion 
is a spirit pervading all departments of human life— 


Mary Emily Case. 
st 


There are moments when the pale and modest star, 
kindled by God in simple hearts, which men call con- 
science, illumines our path with truer light than the 
flaming comet of genius on its magnificent course.—Maz- 
Zint. ; 

od 

Christian faith is a grand cathedral with divinely 
pictured windows. Standing without, you see no glory 
nor can possibly imagine any. Standing within, every 
ray of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable splendors. 


Hawthorne. 
oJ 


The world is full of resurrections. Every night that 
folds us up in darkness is a death; and those of you that 
have been out early, and have seen the first of the dawn, 
will know it,—the day rises out of the night like a being 


that has burst its tomb and escaped into life.—George - 


Macdonald. 
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When we cry out to God, and our cry seems lost in 
empty space, or when we cannot pray at all, but can only 
fall numb and dumb upon altar-stairs that slope upward 
through darkness, it will be good to look beyond our own 
moods and mental frames, and to “‘endure, as seeing the 
invisible.’”’ So George Macdonald looks for ‘‘sufficiency”’ 
in a Power not himself :— 


‘‘Not what I think, but what Thou art, 


Makes sure. . : 
Not on the clasp of consciousness,—on Thee, 


My life depends.” 
—Charles G. Ames. 


Infinity. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


‘End is there none!” Forever through the fields 
of space sweep the worlds that fall from the hand of the 
Creator. And forever beyond the worlds there is space. 
End is there none! Above, below, on either side, there 
stretches this inhabitable vastness we call space. What 
it is, with what it is peopled, we know not. But beyond 
even that, in the dim stretches of the mind, there is a 
Power that rules! 

The sands run through the hour-glass. The moments 
fall into the past. Backward the mind may sweep, 
and yet it can find no place where it may rest. For- 
ever behind are the things that were. Never again 
shall a moment of the time emerge from this ocean of 
eternity. Forever the waves roll, and over the illimi- 
table deep imagination may travel and never stop. 

Beyond there is the time that is to be. Not one mo- 
ment of it can be lost. Never will an hour fall out of 
place. Yet it will come. What it holds of glory and 
of gloom for the human soul, that, too, shall come. 
There is no power that can shut out eternity. It will 
be. It is potential and omnipotent. The events that 
are coming to meet us are inevitable. When the last 
one shall have transpired, there will still be the falling 
of the hours into the vast ocean of the past. And this 
is forever and forever. End there is none! 

But the mind, what of it? What of this which, 
standing by the ocean of Infinity, finds itself poised for 
the immortal flight? What of the soul that is the same 
in time and in space? What of that which annihilates 
space and conquers time? Is there for it a beginning 
and an ending? Let the dim reverberations of other 
worlds and other lives answer! 

We look about us. The rocks and the hills seem to 
be everlasting. The stars must look on the wreck of 
worlds and the crash of matter. They have looked on 
passions that have reddened the earth with blood. They 
have looked on nations that rose and fell, on cities that 
gave their temples to the morning sun, on kings whose 
panoply of power gave the works of architecture that 
now lie buried in the sands of the desert,—and all have 
perished. But the soul mounts beyond the star, and 
in its calm is reflected the light that never was on sea or 
land. We are the children of the infinite. 

We look about us. The ephemera of man’s handi- 
work are on every hand. The deeds we do, the thoughts 
we think, are like the passing of the seasons, the falling 
of the leaf. But the soul remains. We are a part of 
that which is above and over all. And yet a few years 
will number the lives of those who are here now. A few 
months or years will show the futility of the under- 
takings of man. All shall perish as the morning mist. 
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But that which is in the soul and which perceives and 
knows shall never perish. It is not a part of the things 
we see. The object shall perish ere the subject shall 
have become acquainted with its nature. We are ad- 
monished of the flight of time every wasted moment of 
our lives. Yet there is not power enough in the soul 
‘to dip this ocean dry. We need not hurry. What 
has not come is yet to come. We cannot miss the ap- 
pointed way. The moments are but flying mists that 
disappear before the morning of the first day. There 
is yet a to-morrow forever and forever. And the soul 
shall know! 

We look about us. The marvels of the hidden powers 
teach us faintly of the mightiness that is behind all 
and in all. We scarcely touch the hem of nature! 

Forever the river runs to the sea. Forever the mist 
rises and runs to the mountain. ‘The rains fall, and the 
circle is complete. One has said if an eagle flying once 
in a thousand years past the crest of a mountain should 
brush away a single grain of sand, and that should con- 
tinue until the mountain was levelled to the plain, that 
then eternity would have but begun. So the ceaseless 
round of the waters of the earth from ocean back to 
ocean shall level all the mountains ere time shall begin 
to wane. ‘The law is eternal. So it is with the growth 
that springs from the soil in the springtime. Never 
shall the sun come out of the south, the warm winds 
blow, save the earth be clothed with verdure. And 
the swinging of the earth in its orbit,—that shall last 
until the scroll is rolled up and the judgment book 
is unfolded. 

But how deep are the things that are hidden in the 
open book of nature! Here is the color of a rose. It 
is a formula that shall be unravelled by the eye of science, 
when? Ah, the evanescent color of the rose, what is 
that to the law of gravity which shall never abrogate 
until chaos come again! And the tint of the ocean 
shell, the shape of the seed corn, the endless variety 
in form and feature of the things that grow, here is 
an infinity that shall baffle science when the centuries 
have grown plentiful as the grains of sand on the sea- 
shore. Still there is something that shall ever stand 
and wait, that shall ever seek to unfold the meaning 
and the mystery, and that is the human soul. For 
when the eye that sees, the spiritual eye that appreci- 
ates and feels, shall have passed, there will be nothing 
to record the mystery. Infinity will end. It is the soul 
that is immortal, and shall look on the everlasting for- 
ever. 

Through all matter runs the manifestation of force. 
There is something behind all the phenomena of change 
that does not change. There is rest and equilibrium in 
the universe: there is eternity and infinity in the human 
soul. Life, that mystery of mysteries, that is in and 
through all, is the possession of the soul alone. It is 
the soul of the sod and the star, that blooms in the field 
or lights the darkness, that is palpable*in endless 
space. Life is in and through all that hath change. 
But there is a something that even transcends life, and 
that is the unit of consciousness that feels and knows. 
This is the soul of man. In this is the mirror of all that 
is and shall be. Truly does the man stand and wait. 
The processions of the years go by, the stars fall one 
by one in space, and yet there is the infinite and im- 
mortal in the soul of man. Shall?not the soul then 
conquer space and time? 

And the powers in the soul that transcends! How 
they glimmer in the knowledge of the present, like the 
faint light of nebule in far-off space! How they light 
the way, like the tiny flashes of the glow-worm in the 
dark, the firefly in the field! Yet is there nothing that 
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appears on the horizon of feeling and knowledge that 
the human soul shall not experience. It is written in 
the constitution of that which transcends that it shall 
know and feel all that there is in the round of life from 
beginning to end. And the end, there is none! 

We look about us, we count the little facts and feel- 
ings we possess in the flashlight of a single lifetime, 
and hoard our wealth like children playing in the sun. 
It is wonderful to the open window of the soul, look- 
ing out on an infinity which it shall outlast, and be glad 
to see the things that man has done. The past is before 
us, the future rises into view. 

With the divine faculty of imagination we begin to 
picture what shall be. With the power of mind we 
sweep the horizon of the future, we peer into the pres- 
ent, and behold wonders rise on wonders. ‘The tele-. 
scope and microscope, of our making, peer into the 
depths of matter. The marvels only multiply. But, 
when the eye of the spirit is turned into soul, there 
is so much that is transcendent that we are worshipful 
to that majesty ‘‘that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will.” If there is no limit to the marvels of the 
laws that enfold particles of matter, making them into 
flower and star, then indeed is there marvelling at the 
nature of the soul that shapes the lives of the men and 
women yet to be, and sits at the feet of the Mighty 
One to be worshipful. For end is there none in the 
world of spirit. 

The things which come to the mind, whether they 
pertain to the loves and aspirations of the human heart, 
or the insights of the reason into the laws that are, shall 
always find the soul responsive to the question and the 
answer. For within this soul is aJl that shall be and all 
that has been. As the lichen is imprinted in the heart 
of the rock, so the thought of a thousand years ago, in 
some unworthy ancestor perhaps, finds lodgment in the 
constitution of the soul. If there are hands that reach 
to the true and the beautiful, their prompting lies in the 
past and their grasping shall be a part of the future. 
If there is that in the soul which is higher than the 
life which is manifested on each day of the cycle, then 
that is part of what is written in the eternal round and 
shall come. There are gains for all our losses, says 
the poet. It is true. There shall never be a pain and 
a penalty save it is the inevitable link of a law that is 
invincible. And so the longings shall all be gratified 
and the loves shall all be consummated, somewhere, 
sometime! 

To think of the soul as a single focal point in life 
from which love shall expand until it fills infinity, this 
is to be worshipful of the Power that makes for Right- 
eousness. This is to discover that matter is the cloth- 
ing of soul. This is to demonstrate that the wish is 
supreme when the clog of dull matter is removed. ‘This 
is to know that when the will is untrammelled by the 
vesture of decay it will be supreme. This is to know 
that love shall triumph, and that God is good. 

Nothing so brings us to the feet of the Divine as the 
thought of this infinity within the soul. It is here 
that we begin dimly to have an understanding of the 
life we live. It is here the explanation of all the vast 
phenomena of the soul and of the universe come to us, 
as in a glass darkly. For it is after all in the soul that 
the universe lives. When there is an end to this, there 
will be an end to all. 

This soul has a transcendent grasp. The dull, 
cold world of matter shall change with the chang- 
ing of the garb of the soul. Into finer degrees of law, 
into finer planes of being, into finer bodies, shall the 
immortal advance. The years must drop into nothing- 
ness. Each moment, therefore, holds all eternity in 
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its grasp. Now is all. But, as the soul passes from one 
plane to another in this everlasting journey, through 
cycles of being that ever rise, what shall be the pleasures 
and what the loves and wisdom of man? In the pres- 
ence of thoughts like this the child of God becomes hum- 
ble and worshipful. Whatever is, is right! Now it 
is that ‘‘God’s in his heaven,’ and ‘“‘All’s right with 
the world!” 

Standing on the seashore and hearing the murmurs 
of the mighty deep, let us be reverent, and, clasping 
hands as children of one Father, laugh and love to- 
gether as the sun of the present day kisses the wave 
with passing glory! 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Mechanics of Religion. 


One of the newspapers announces that an American 
gentleman, an officer in one of the Catholic Fraternities, 
has been presented to the pope. He told the pope that 
in the last year forty thousand persons had been con- 
verted to the Catholic Church in America. At this, ac- 
cording to the correspondent, Pope Pius was pleased, 
and expressed the hope that before long all of us Protes- 
tants in America would connect ourselves with the Catho- 
lic Church. 

The story has every mark of improbability. Probably 
the gentleman who was presented spoke merely of his 
own order. It is very likely that on any fair count of 
the work of all the Catholic churches in America the 
number of persons added to that church in a year who 
have never been members of it before would very much 
exceed that stated. If any such conversation really 
took place, the gentleman probably spoke of the statistics 
of his own society. 

He did not dwell at the same time on the number of 
Catholics who arrive at this country from abroad every 
year, and who renounce any allegiance to the Catholic 
Church on their arrival. This number far exceeds forty 
thousand, but the Catholic Church very fairly does not 
care to make any public statement of statistics in such 
things. Nor do we observe any estimate of the very large 
number of men who, having been baptized in that church, 
renounce it as soon as they come to manhood. 

It is probably quite as well that we do not. What I call 
the statistics of religion are very deceptive and are 
well-nigh useless. 

At the same moment, almost, in which a heavily bur- 
dened daily newspaper gives five lines to this statement, 
that the United States is about to join the Catholic 
Church, President Jordan of the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity of California publishes in the Hzbbert Journal 
his crisp or brief account of the ‘‘Religion of All Sensible 
Americans.”’ 

The Register has alluded to this essay in another place. 
I refer to it now, simply to say that in such a paper, writ- 
ten by a well-informed American scholar, singularly 
well placed to note and publish an account of our ec- 
clesiastical conditions, Dr. Jordan does not so much as 
mention the Church of Rome or its machinery or its 
doctrine. You would not know that there was, or ever 
had been such an organization, or that there was ever 
going to be any. 

What is the account to be given of such absolute dis- 
crepancy? Simply, that, as we live, the word, ‘‘religion”’ 
has two absolutely different meanings. There is ‘‘re- 
ligion’”” and—‘‘religion.’’ These two words differ ab- 
solutely. It is as the word ‘‘post,” when you say that 
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a man stands ‘‘as still as a post,’’ differs from the same 
word when you say that a man ‘‘goes post haste’ from 
one place to another. 

To an ecclesiastic religion means machinery, state- 
ments of doctrine, lists of church members. It means 
the architecture of a steeple. It means the dress of a 
priest. It means the amount in a contribution box. 
In its other sense religion is known by its fruits, and 
its fruits alone. ‘‘Can he cast out the devils?’’ This 
was Dr. Wayland’s test. Does he open blind eyes and 
deaf ears, and publish glad tidings? ‘This is practically 
the test by which men and women in the rank and file 
judge of the people around them. 

I heard, not long ago, of a public school where the 
boys of thirteen and fourteen years of age had adopted 
‘‘the Golden Rule”’ as the motto of their class organiza- 
tion. On some canvass of the class it proved that none 
of them knew where the Golden Rule came from. They 
thought, indeed, that it was the composition of a modern 
author. But this ignorance of theirs did not show that 
they were not religious boys. Whether they were or 
were not would appear from what they did. Ifit proved 
that they were a terror to the little boys in the neighbor- 
hood, if they were seen stealing flowers from gardens or 
pears from orchards, or destroying property wantonly; if 
they told lies and quarrelled, why, as St. James says, 
their religion would be vain. 

And, to revert to the contrast between the visitor at 
the Vatican and Dr. Jordan, the same test is applied by 
thoughtful persons to all the machinery which offers 
itself to making the plate-armor of religious systems. 
The greatest triumph of the American Catholic who visited 
the pope was the achievement of his own order in con- 
verting fifty Episcopal clergymen. - But the pope would 
do well to answer ‘‘Tell me how the church is doing the 
Master’s work?’ The Catholic Church in Italy has lost 
nearly a million of her children to swell the Church in 
America. Tell me of them. ‘Tell me of their reputation | 
in their new country, he would say to-them. ‘‘What 
does the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” He 
would say, ‘‘Pure religion and undefiled is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
themselves unspotted from the world.” . 

It is now as it was nineteen hundred years ago, when the 
Saviour cried out, ‘‘Why do they call me Lord! Lord! 
and do not the things that I say?” 

If one may borrow a phrase from the English Fathers 
of three centuries ago, there is a world-wide difference 
between the religiosity of the ecclesiastics and the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. EDWARD E. HALE. 


A Prayer. 


O God of my spirit, let not the commonplace debase 
me. Suffer not the littleness of little things to make me 
small, but teach me, I pray thee, the way by which the 
mean and humble may become the ennobling, the great 
and exalting. Turn my failures into spiritual victory, my 
disappointments and disasters into moral enlargement, 
and my poverty of purse and body into soul wealth and 
power. Of thy soul, O God, is my soul. Suffer me 
not, I pray thee, to forget my divine heritage. Let me 
not feed on the things of my worldy inheritance, but 
grant that I may so nurture my divine life that its grow- 
ing may enclose and engulf all unworthy things of the 
life from whence my body sprang. And may I be hum- 
ble among men, but unafraid to adventure into any 
unknown realm of the spirit. So may I come to thee 
in the end. Amen. 
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Literature. 


‘TOGETHER. By Robert Herrick. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
John Lane marries Isabelle Price. They 
were not properly married because, while 
John Lane was thoroughly in love, Isabelle 
Price was not. Her whole nature had not 
been aroused, and they had now come to- 
gether in marriage because John Lane was 
very much in love, and all Isabelle’s family 
and friends agreed that it was exactly the 
right match for her, and, as John was per- 
sonally agreeable, and she had no other 
choice, she assented. Twenty years after- 
ward she fell in love with her husband, and 
they were for the first time joined in matri- 
mony according to the spirit and intent of 
this holy ordinance. The history of John 
Lane, his wife, and their respective families 
would alone have been a sufficient thread on 
which to string all the theories and conclu- 
sions concerning marriage which Mr, Herrick 
writes down in the course of his record of the 
lives of many discordant married people. 
Isabelle’s father was a fine old merchant of 
the most honorable type. _Her mother was 
a good woman to match. Her brother 
Vickers was an artist, who could not bring 
himself to carry on the hardware business 
in which his father had made his fortune, 
An older son, the hope of the family, had 
died. Now Mr. Herrick’s theory is that there 
is something all wrong with our marriage 
customs. What, it seems to us, he proves 
is that the wrong lies, not in the institution 
of marriage and the family, but in the char- 
acters of the people who enter into the mar- 
riage relation. This is illustrated in the 
fortunes of the Price family. Isabelle and 
Vickers, her brother, are both unfortunate. 
Vickers, studying music abroad, falls in 
with a beautiful singer who has married a 
brute simply because he promised to pay 
for her music lessons in Europe. She hates 
him and captivates Vickers. Afterward 
they return to St. Louis and give concerts. 
The woman’s husband becomes jealous, 
and in a drunken rage drags her from a cab 
in which she was coming home with Vickers, 
strikes her, is knocked down by Vickers, 
who promptly takes the woman away, tells 
his father, mother, and sister what he is 
going to do, and goes with her to Europe, 
where in time she deserts him for another 
man. Then Vickers returns to St. Louis. 
Meantime the sister Isabelle has awakened 
at the touch of a man who was not her hus- 
band, and is seriously contemplating a 
breach of relations which would lead to a 
divorce, Happily for her, and for the insti- 
tution of marriage we think, her lover, in a 
quarrel with her brother, shoots him dead, 
and escapes. The transaction is allowed 
to pass as a suicide, although John Lane 
found the pistol with which his wife’s lover 
killed her brother and which she recognized 
as his property. Husband and wife drift 
apart until John Lane is indicted for de- 
frauding the revenues of the government 
through a system of political graft. where- 
upon Isabelle wakes up, seeks her husband, 
begins to admire him, drags him out of his 
degraded associations with rich malefactors, 
sets him up as an honest business man, and 
falls in love with him, which she might have 
done in the beginning when he was a much 
better man. We have taken out of this 
story part of the record of one family, but 
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there are other married couples, nearly 
half a score, all friends of John and Isabelle, 
who have similar mishaps, some worse and 
some better. There is one decent pair of 
lovers among them who seem to be decent 
because they are poor, and are poor be- 
cause they are honorable. All the rest might 
have been as happy as they are, had they 
been virtuous. In disguise the old doctrine 
of affinity which played such havoc a gen- 
eration ago comes into the relations of these 
people and is glorified when it ought to be 
condemned as an emanation from hell. 
The book will have ample consideration, 
because it is the honest and serious attempt 
of a man who has much dramatic power 
to discuss and find a cause for the admitted 
evils which haunt the family relation in our 
day, It is a novel with.a purpose, a thesis 
with many illustrations to support the con- 
tention of the author. We cannot track 
him in all the by-ways of his reasoning, but 
conclude with the simple remark that we 
believe the final impression made by the 
book will be not that which the author in- 
tends, for it is really a plea for the family 
relation as it exists. With such conditions 
as honorable men and women and real 
lovers would gladly accept the institution 
had better be left as it is. 


VOICES AND Visions, By Clinton Scol- 
lard, Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1 net.—Mr, Scollard has certainly of late 
gained much in many qualities that belong 
to the true poet. He was always facile,— 
sometimes almost too facile-—with a light 
and graceful fancy and often a felicitous 
touch, He has added somewhat of strength 
to his facility, and has by no means lost in 
grace, Of course, he belongs to the tribe of 
minor poets; but minor poets can sing songs 
that will cheer us on our way, and he is so 
good that occasionally we wish he were a 
little better. For instance, could he not 
avoid certain tricks which, like all our 
faults, grow upon us unless we prune them 
with a relentless hand? Heis still rather too 
fantastic in his use of odd words, which, in 
this latest volume, mar the simplicity and 
general pleasantness of the effect, Rimp- 
ling, swale fluctuant, aural beauty, clarions, 
as a verb, (a very bad trick, indeed!), velvet 
shadows—are shadows like velvet ?—san- 
guine in its original sense of bloody, sere- 
vestitured, gloam for gloaming, sempiter- 
nal, attars as a verb,—these are either un- 
necessary perversions or unusual words that 
might have been changed for simpler terms. 
Mr, Scollard has many pleasant nature- 
poems, about flowers and birds and grasses 
and books, that have the real out-of-doors 
inthem, Thus ‘“‘A Wanderer’s Song” has the 
genuine feeling of a man going back to his old 
home on the farm, with the clover and the 
wild rose and “the flute of the hermit 
thrush,’’ and the well-known lilacs about the 
doorway. Mr. Scollard is at his best in simple 
things of this sort, when he does not in- 
jure them by a touch of preciosity, Again, 
no one, perhaps, has written better lines 
about the novelist Cooper than we have in 
“Children of Romance,”’ where we feel some- 
thing of the old thrill we had, as boys, over 
Deerslayer, Uncas, and Chingachgook, (We 
do not forget Mark Twain and his Broken 
Twig Series. Now and then, too, Mr, 
Scollard tries a genuine tour de force, as in 
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“The Drum.” Or he can put the color and 
sunshine of the Orient into single lines, as 
in his picture of the zither-player, or the 
dragoman of Egypt, who has 
: “The strange spell 

That dominates his land, a kindredship 
With all inscrutable and ancient things,” 
There is perhaps no poem in this volume 
more impressive than this which is called 
“A Traveller” :— 

Into the dusk and snow 

One fared on yesterday: 

No man of us may know 

By what mysterious way, 

He had been comrade long; 

We fain would hold him still; 

But, though our will be strong, 

There is a stronger will. 

Beyond the solemn night 

He will find morning-dream,— 

The summer’s kindling light 

Beyond the snow’s chill gleam. 

The clear, unfaltering eye, 

The inalienable soul, 

The calm, high energy,— 

They will not fail the goal. 

Large will be our content 

If it be ours to go 

One day the path he went 

Into the dusk and snow, 


THE ComMMENTS oF BaGsHoT, Edited 
by J. A. Spender. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25 net.—Some one, we think it 
was Mr, Barrie in an essay on Henry James, 
says that there are two kinds of epigrams, 
those that are really epigrammatic, and those 
that appear to be such in form, but, when held 
up to the light, as it were, are seen to be plain 
declarative statements, thrown into a sort 
of verbal twist, ‘‘a nice derangement of epi- 
taphs’”’ born in the writer’s own mind, It 
is as if he were saying, see how clever Il am! 
See what I can do with these words, which I 
catch and toss, and throw into extraordinary 
combinations, as the juggler throws his balls, 
We will not force the application to some of 
Mr, James’s later writings, but there are cer- 
tainly epigrams and epigrams, On the 
whole, Mr. Spender—for we may as well 
throw over the myth of Bagshot, as, like 
Mrs. Harris, we don’t believe there ain’t no 
sich a person—is really epigrammatic in 
his thought as well as in his form, ‘These 
comments upon life, manners, books, poli- 
tics, and religion are often acute, wise, and 
richly suggestive. And here of course 
there is no better way than to give some ex- 
amples, Take this, apropos of ‘‘the artistic 
temperament,’’ the possession of which is 
supposed to excuse all our imperfections. 
“The misfortune of the ‘artistic temperament’ 
is that so many people have the tempera- 
ment and so few the art, We should never 
excuse the temperament, unless we are sure 
of the art.’”’ (A case very much in point is 
that of Marie Bashkirtseff.) Here is some- 
thing about “the eternal feminine:’’ ‘Women 
hate rules and love exceptions, There is no 
woman who does not believe herself an ex- 
ception toa rule. Most men know that they 
are not and wish that they were.” Here is 
a solemn warning against accepting the 
merely conventional values of things: ‘‘The 
moral currency is debased by the Puritanism 
which calls good things evil, as well as by the 
cynicism which calls evil things good, The | 
child who is brought up to believe that the 
theatre is sinful will end by believing that 
debauchery is venial,’”’ Again: “Mem, for 
humanitarians—Sympathy, like strength, 
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must be harbored. He who pities the whole 
The following 
may well make us “‘sit up and take notice,” 
as to whether our much vaunted education 
always educates everybody in just the right 
way: ‘‘Second-rate minds are apt to be con- 
firmed in their inferiority by education. 
This is why a liberal education so often re- 
sults in illiberal opinions,’”’ Finally, here is 
a Parthian shot at that dreadful kind of serv- 
ing others which certainly is not thrice 
blessed: ‘‘Persistently doing what you don’t 
want to do under the idea that you are sacri- 
ficing yourself for others may so imbitter 
your character as to make you intolerable to 
others,” These ‘comments’? are no more 
connected than the dictionary; but they con- 
tain a wise, witty, and really keen criticism 
of life that ought to find its way into 
thoughtful minds ready to receive and to 
reflect uponit, 


Parson GaAy’s THREE SERMONS. By 
Robert T. Edes, M.D. New York: Coch- 
rane Publishing Company.—Parson Gay of 
Hingham preached to three companies 
of soldiers just before they started off for 
the war, in 1758. He prayed that the men 
might be loyal to their king, avoid the vices 
of the camp, and return as victorious in 
their strife with sin as they expected to be 
against their cruel foes in this world. After 
the massacre at Fort Henry he preached a 
funeral sermon for Capt. Baxter, a deeply 
impressive sermon which had for its most 
unusual climax. the return of the man whom 
it was intended to commemorate, After 
the final victory the good doctor preached a 
thanksgiving sermon, proving that ‘‘the true 
religion has triumphed in the field of war as 
it has always done in the souls of the en- 
lightened.” ‘These are only the time marks 
of a story that has the exciting events of 
the period for its background and love and 
adventure for its material, The story has 
general historical interest, and it may be 
that family records are closely connected 
withit. — 


THE MOTHER’S YEAR-BOOK, By Marion 
Foster Washburne. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net.—Mrs. Wash- 
burne is one of our- very best writers on 
questions of the home and the right rearing 
of children; and this book, which endeavors 
to make a practical application of the re- 
sults of scientific child study to the problems 
of the first year of childhood, contain much 
that young mothers may read and ponder 
with profit. Mrs. Washburne is sensible, 
and her theories never run away with her. 
She encourages the women who wish to 
nurse their own babies, and her advice 
considers the women who care for their 
children themselves instead of depending 
mainly on paid labor for thought as well as 
for assistance. In short, the book is to be 
commended, 


Lanps oF SummMER. By T. R. Sullivan. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 
net.—These sketches in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece take the reader through unfrequented 
ways and open to him sides of Italian and 
Grecian life that have not become over 
familiar in books of travel. Midsummer 
in Tuscany gave long, bright days, with 
Poppi in the Casentino as headquarters; 
August in Bergamo offered new experi- 
ences; the centenary of Alfieri at Asti, 
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coinciding with the movable autumnal feast, 
the vintage, yielded four days of celebration; 
life on a Tuscan farm brought the travellers 
into a remote rough country with a simple, 
informal routine and no social obligations. 
All the chapters are such as set one ‘‘a-wish- 
ing to wander.” 

Farer’s A FIppLER. By Edwin George 
Pinkham. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50.—There have lately been indications 
of a reversal of public taste in novels and a 
return to enjoyment of the leisurely, auto- 
biographical romance, which winds its way 
from childhood to maturity, drawing into 
its sweep many characters and interesting 
even in its prolixity. The tunes that 
Fate fiddles for the son of Bermondsey Bib- 
bus, dealer in new and second-hand books, 
may be grave or gay, allegro or andante; 
but they are always worth following, and 
the story deserves the popularity it is said 
to have attained. 


Captain LovE. By Theodore Roberts, 
Boston: L. C, Page & Co. $1.50.—This is 
the history of a most romantic event in the 
life of an English gentleman during the reign 
of George I. It contains stirring incidents 
of courtship and danger, said to be related 
in the chronicles of the period and now set 
down in print. It introduces knights of 
the road and gambling noblemen, but the 
love-story is untouched by the coarser ele- 
ments of the time. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the Atlanta University publica- 
tions number twelve relates to the economiic 
co-operation among negro Americans. Prof. 
Du Bois brings together in compact form 
statistics concerning the principal features 
of American life of which the negro is a part. 
The price is $1, 


Travellers in foreign countries often ex- 
press the desire to have a volume of the best 
poems associated with famous localities. 
The Poetic Old World and Poems jor 
Travellers are both designed to answer 
this need. The former is compiled by Lucy 
H. Humphrey, the latter by Mary R. J. Du 
Bois; but the two cover such different 
ground that no tourist will go astray who 
takes care to provide himself with both. 
Miss Humphrey’s plans are the more in- 
elusive, taking in certain well-known poems 
in German, French, Spanish, and Greek, 
each with translation. Miss Humphrey 
gives us more poems about France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and Greece 
than does Miss Du Bois; but she leaves out 
Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, and Spain, 
The only satisfactory course, then, is to 
possess both, Published by Henry Holt 
& Co. 


Walter C. Bronson, Litt.D., professor of 
English at Brown University, is the editor 
of an anthology of English Poems of the time 
of the Restoration and the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which constitutes the third in a series 
of four volumés, intended especially for use 
with college classes. Dryden, Pope, Collins, 
Gray, Cowper, Burns, and Blake are the poets 
most fully represented; but poems have been 
taken from more than thirty others, which 
serve well to illustrate the poetic ideals of the 


!age and the measure of attainment by which 
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this period is named and known. ‘Taste 
favored the production of long reflective, 
satiric, or descriptive poems, in these days 
little read, yet some of the finest poems in 
the English language are numbered here, and 
the book has a wide range that starts with 
Hudibras and ends with the songs of Burns 
and the mysticism of Blake. The book is 
published by the Chicago University Press. 
$1.50 net. 


Ermmest Hamlin Abbott’s book, On the 
Training of Parents, contains many good 
lessons for the mother and father. It offers 
them their choice between the method of 
spasm and the method of self-restraint in the 
training of children. ‘‘To provide children 
with a contented acquiescence in a regular 
life and an habitual disposition to obedi- 
ence requires of the parents no qualities of 
mind which are not common to all of us 
mortals.” The chapter on ‘‘The Will and 
the Way,” suggests the truth that every 
thoughtful mother of more than one child 
has found out; namely, that parents may at 
least pay their children the decent respect 
of considering their temperaments, Other 
principles, lucidly considered, are the rule 
of wit, the requirements of justice to chil- 
dren, and the beginnings of religious teaching. 
These essays are not only helpful in sugges- 
tion, but they make entertaining reading. 
The book is published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, $1 net. 
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IMMORTALITY 


BY 
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Twelve convincing grounds of belief in im- 
mortality, reasonably and logically set forth “to 
bring renewed trust to those-whose faith needs 
intellectual support.” Ample support is found 
in the orderly, well-reasoned, unsentimental yet 
sympathetic points of view of the writer as 
he works out to a strong conclusion his main 
theme. 
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The Dome, 
The Song ‘of the Pencil. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


In mother’s pocketbook I stop 
The busy week-days through. 
I go with her from shop to shop, 
And this is what I do:— 
I jot down devices, 
Addresses, prices, 
Dimensions, figuring, 
And this sort of thing: 
Lining, allspice, 
Sewing silk, rice, 
Uneeda biscuits, clams, 
Lace for pillow shams, 
Coffee, cinnamon, 
Shoes for John. 
But on the happy Sabbath day, 
Sweet hours of peace and joy, 
Snug in the old church pew I sit 
With mother and her small boy. 
And, while from pulpit and from choir 
Sound sermon, prayer, and praise, 
I draw men, horses, trees, and spire, 
And moons, and suns with rays. 
Daisies, cats, 
Acrobats, 
Pointed stars, 
Choo-choo cars, 
Till at the sound of the last amen, 
I glide into mother’s purse again. 


The Story of a Rose. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO, 


Once there was a little, ragged, baby boy 
who lived in a narrow, dirty street. The 
houses on either side of the street were 
high, and there were so many wires across 
the top, the street looked like a great cage. 

The little boy had never seen a blade of 
grass or a green leaf. He had never so 
much as lifted his eyes to the blue sky that 
shone between the wires of his cage. No 
one would ever suppose that such a 
neglected little waif, living in such a dread- 
ful cage, could ever grow up to be a great 
and good man; but he did, and this is the 
way it came about. 

One day the little fellow was sitting under 
a water spout spatting his hands in the mud 
which the drops of water had made beneath 
the spout. The soft mud felt good, and he 
played there quite a while without looking 
up to see who was passing. While he was 
playing, a young girl came walking down 
the street, wearing a beautiful red rose in 
her dress. When she reached the spot 
where the child was playing, she dropped 
the rose and went down the street laughing. 
After she was out of sight, the child_looked, 
and there was the rose all beautiful and 
fresh and sweet. He picked it up, and gazed 
at it astonished. Some of the petals curved 
outward, and some were folded tight, point- 
ing like a finger straight up towards the 
sky. The little boy lifted his eyes; and, for 
the first time in his life, he saw the blue sky. 
He thought the rose had dropped out of it. 

“See,” he said, as he toddled into the 
room where his father and mother sat, ‘‘see’’; 
and he held up the beautiful rose. 

It was a strange sight to see the little mud- 
bespattered creature holding such a fresh, 
sweet rose, and of course he was asked 
where it came from. The little fellow went 
to the window and pointed up to the blue 
sky, and then the father and mother gazed 
with awe at each other, and they made the 
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sign of the cross. Pretty soon the mother 
took her little boy and washed him clean, 
then she washed his little dress and smoothed 
it. The father brushed his coat, and the 
mother put on a clean apron: then she put 
the child in his father’s arms and placed the 
rose in the little one’s hands, and together 
they went to tell the good priest about the 
rose and to receive a blessing. 

After this the boy was washed clean every 
day and his clothes were kept clean; and, 
whenever he did anything naughty, his 
father and mother would look frightened 
and make the sign of the cross. When he 
did good things, they would nod to each 
other and say, “I told you so.” - By and by 
the children on the street learned to do just 
as the father and mother did, and, very 
soon, the little fellow found out that, no mat- 
ter what the other children did, it was 
always expected that he would play fair and 
share his goodies. Once he asked _ his 
mother why she didn’t look frightened 
when the other children did naughty things, 
and then the mother made the sign of the 
cross. ‘‘Oh,” she said, “an angel visited 
you, and at your little feet it laid a rose. 
Good will be expected of you all your days.” 

Well, it was just as the mother said. 
Everybody expected good of the boy. 
When he grew older, the children on the 
street looked to him to fight their battles 
for them. He had to protect everything 
that needed protection. There were some 
pretty hard battles to fight some times, but 
it was always up to him to fight them, and 
he did the best he could. Pretty soon he be- 
came the champion fighter on the street. 

After a while the good priest came and 
put him into a famous school, and in the 
course of time he became a great and good 
priest himself. All this time, while he was 
fighting battles and doing odd jobs to earn 
a living and studying at the famous school, 
he had never once thought about the angel 
and the rose. 

One day, long after he had become a 
priest, he was sitting by his window wonder- 
ing what he could do to make his little 
friends, the children, happy. As he thought, 
his mind wandered back to the wretched 
street where he was born and to his poor 
little miserable playmates there. He re- 
called how they had expected him to pro- 
tect them, and then he fell to wondering 
why it was that he had been thus singled 
out. While he was thinking, he suddenly re- 
called the story his mother had told him 
about the angel and the rose. It was as ifa 
bright light had been thrown upon a dark 
picture. Now, he saw all his past life 
clearly,—his good fortune had come to 
him because his father and mother had be- 
lieved an angel had visited him. “Ah,” 
said the good priest, ‘‘if every mother could 
but know that her child is visited by unseen 
angels, if she would but look always for the 
good and never for the bad, then, irdeed, 
this would be a beautiful world for the 
children.” 

From that day the good priest went about 
from city to city, telling the fathers and 
mothers the story of the angel and the rose. 
And oh, how the children loved him and how 
reverent and tender he was toward them! 
Rags and dirt made no difference, nor any sort 
of badness; for the good priest knew that, 
when he was with the children, he was in the 
presence of unseen angels. 
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The Little White Woolly Dog. 


One morning, a week or so after Christ- 
mas, Jamie was whirling round and round 
on a stool in front of the glove counter in 
a large department store. His mother sat 
near by, trying on gloves. Jamie whirled 
round and round until he was so dizzy that 
he had to sit-still and look straight ahead for 
a long time. 

When he was quite level-headed again, it 
suddenly came over him with a flash what he 
was looking at. It was that large open way 
near the elevator, through which his father 
had taken him before Christmas, and there 
he ‘had discovered—oh, it seemed like hun- 
dreds of dolls and hundreds of Teddy bears 
and woolly lambs and engines and tin soldiers 
and shaggy dogs. 

Quickly’ Jamie jumped down from the 
stool and ran to the large door; but, as he 
entered, he was amazed. Instead of 
long tables covered with Teddy bears and 
soldiers and drums and things, there were 
towels and piles of white stuff and bright- 
colored cloth. Jamie looked from one end 
of the room to the other. Not even so 
much as a Teddy bear left. He wondered 
where in the world they could have gone. 

But yes, there was something left. Jamie 
spied it, just behind the counter, one 
little white woolly dog, just like the one he 
had received for Christmas. ‘There it sat 
with its head cocked on one side. 

As Jamie ran to it and grasped it tightly 
in his arms, he was surprised to see it wag its 
tail and try to lick his face. His little white 
woolly dog at home had never done that. 

“Will my little white woolly dog learn to 
wag his tail and bark?” asked Jamie of 
this little white woolly dog. 

Just then Jamie’s mother rushed up, 
looking all pale and scarced. 

“Jamie, Jamie,’ she cried, “you ran 
away from mother,” and pulled him gently 
to her. 

Jamie dropped the little white woolly 
dog, which had been barking at him softly, 
and put his arms around his mother’s neck. 
He was ever and ever so sorry that he had 
run away without telling her first where he 
was going, because he told me so afterwards. 
He knew that it was not a nice thing 
to do, because it makes your mother worry 
and worry, and she has to look for you a 
long time before she finds you. 

I was sitting in Jamie’s mother’s parlor 
the day he told me about it from beginning 
to end—from his getting dizzy to how 
sorry he felt because his mother had to 
search for him all over the store, and was 
afraid he had been killed on the elevator. 

“What was that little white woolly dog 
saying to you when your mother found you, 


Jamie?” 
Jamie looked the other way and said, 
“Oh, nothing.” in 


“Tell me, Jamie,’’ I said. 

“You won’t tell any one?” he asked. 

“You know I won’t, Jamie.” 

Jamie lowered his voice. 

“You know, I asked him if my little white 
woolly dog would ever learn to wag his tail 
and bark like a real live dog.” 

“And what did he say ?” I urged, i 

“He said to pierce his ears and tie a 
green ribbon through the hole in one ear 
and a yellow ribbon in the other, and that 
would make him see better, You know 
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people have their ears pierced and wear 
earrings when they don’t see very well.” 
“Yes,” I said; “but about his tail?” 
“He said to get some one to write Uncle 
Grif’s name on a piece of paper and wrap 
it tight around my little dog’s tail with a 
red ribbon— you know Uncle Grif is such a 


~ wag.” 


“Yes—and the bark?” 

“He said to make him a collar of birch 
bark, See, I’ve done it all,” and Jamie 
brought forth the little white woolly dog. 
He looked gay with his red, yellow, and 
green ribbons, and pretty birch bark col- 
lar. 

‘“Now we must wait,’’ I said. 

“Yes, we must wait,’ said Jamie, sol- 
emnly. 

So we waited. Every time I saw Jamie, 
I would say, “Has he barked?” 

ae No.” 

“Nor wagged ?” 

“No.” 

And, if a day went by without our see- 
ing each other, he would call me over the 
telephone before he went to bed, and say,— 

“No wag and no bark yet.” 

That was all for fear some one would 
find out our secret. Every one was trying 
so hard to discover it. Jamie thought 
that we had never had such a good one 
before in all our lives. 

The days went on and still Jamie’s mes- 
sage was, ‘‘No bark and no wag.” 

I taught Jamie all the little verses I knew 
about patience, so as to cheer him up during 
his weary wait. He learned, ‘‘ Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way,” and “If in the 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again,’ 
and ‘‘Patience is its own reward,” only I 
remembered afterwards that it was virtue 
instead of patience. 

One day, as I was going about town, 
looking for a rubber door-mat, I saw a little 
black-eyed newsboy standing on the corner 
holding his bundle of papers under one 


arm, And what do you think he had under 
the other arm? A dear little white curly 
dog. 


“Papa, lady?” he cried. 

“Not to-day,’”’ I said, and passed on, 

I found my rubber door-mat at last: 
this was the fifth store I had been to in- 
quiring for it, and started home. 

As I passed the corner, there. stood the 
little newsboy with his bundle of papers and 
his dog. I stopped and said,— 

“Ts that your dog?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, 

“Would you sellit to me?” I asked. “It 
is for Jamie. He has waited patiently 
twenty-five days for his little white woolly 
dog that he got for Christmas to learn to 
wag his tail and bark.” - 

Then I told him of the different things 
Jamie had tried. 

The little newsboy was much interested 
in Jamie and his methods, 

“J fear he did not understand the little 
white dog in the store just right,’’ I said, 
“or there is some little catch about it that 
Jamie hasn’t done just right; but I’ve really 
begun to think that it isn’t going to work,” 
and we both sighed to think of Jamie with 
a little white woolly dog that would never 
bark or wag. 

“TJ will sell mine, if it’s for Jamie,’’ fi- 
nally said the black-eyed newsboy, and ina 
‘ minutes I was on the street car, hastening 
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to Jamie’s house with my rubber door-mat 
under one arm and Jamie’s little white wool- 
ly dog under the other. The dog wagged 
his tail and barked so continuously that 
every one on the car was looking at him, 

When I got to Jamie’s house, I was too 
excited to ring the bell, but rushed right in. 
Jamie was sitting on the floor, looking at 
a large picture book, and I fairly threw the 
little white woolly dog at him, 

Jamie shrieked, ‘‘Is he mine? Really 
mine?” and the little white woolly dog 
barked and wagged and jumped. 

He was named Teddy, of course—Helen 
Wilson, in Old and New. 


Fred’s Story. 


Fred Wells smothered a sigh as he looked 
out of the window at the rain. He felt sure 
it would be a long day. Rainy days in the 
country were always long, but he didn’t 
want his aunt Edith to think he was un- 
happy, so he said nothing. He got a big 
picture book and huddled down in the Morris 
chair to make the best of it. 

“Where are you, Fred?’’ cried his aunt 
Edith a little later. 

“Here, auntie, lam coming,” he answered. 

“‘T want you to watch the squirrels. Iam 
sure Mamma Squirrel is planning to move. 
It is raining hard, and the babies are getting 
wet in the tree. She was in the wash-house 
looking around, and I think she decided the 
wood-box would make a good home. It has 
a pile of excelsior in it, and will be good 
and warm,’ said Mrs. Lacey. 

Fred was interested at once, and drew a 
chair up to the window. 
spied him and stopped to take a look. She 
wanted to make sure he was not a bad boy 
who planned to hurt her children. Being 
reassured, she sped up the tree, picked up a 
squirrel in her teeth, and laboriously made 
her way down and across the yard to the 
wash-house. 

“She is moving, auntie,” called Fred. ‘‘I 
didn’t know a squirrel ever had its nest in a 
house.”’ 

“They don’t, but this squirrel is so tame 
that it makes a difference.’ Mrs. Lacey 
drew up another chair, and they both 
watched until the five baby squirrels were 
in the new home warm and dry. 

“‘T never knew squirrels thought so much 
of their children,” said Fred. ‘‘She loves her 
baby squirrels just as people love their chil- 
dren, doesn’t she?” 

“Hush,” and Mrs. Lacey held up a warn- 
ing finger as Mamma Squirrel came up on 
the porch. “I expect she wants something 
for the babies to eat. You may give her 
some nuts. She will take them out of your 
hand.” 

Fred got a handful of nuts and opened 
the door catitiously. He held out his hand, 
and the squirrel came eagerly. She scam- 
pered away with the nut, and in a little 
while returned for another. 

“What makes her wait so long between 
trips?”? asked Fred. 

“You might put on your rain coat and go 
and see,’”’ suggested his aunt. 

In a few minutes Fred came running back. 
“She is cracking the nuts for the little squir- 
rels!” he exclaimed excitedly. ‘She works 
for her children and takes care of them just 
as mamma does of me,” 

His qunt smiled at the eager face, " Din-| 
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ner is ready just as soon as your hands are 
washed.” 

“Dinner! Already! This has been such 
a little morning! O auntie, I have my 
story for school! You know we have to 
tell a story every Friday after recess about 
something we have seen. Miss Brown says 
it is to make us see things around us. Iam 
glad it rained, else I wouldn’t have a squirrel 
story.”—Sarah N, McCreery, in Southern 
Presbyterian, 


Largest Flower in the World. 


Can you imagine a blossom as large as a 
carriage wheel? On the island of Mindanao, 
one of the Philippine group, was found by 
some explorers such a flower, says a writer. 

Far up on the mountain of Parag, 2,500 
feet above the sea-level, some explorers 
were wandering, when they came across 
some buds larger than gigantic cabbage 
heads. 

Greatly astonished, they searched further, 
and presently discovered a full-blown blos- 
som, five petalled, and three feet in diameter. 
It was carried on low-lying, luxuriant vines. 

The natives call it bolo. It was found 
impossible to preserve it fresh, so they photo- 
graphed it, and kept some dried petals to 
press, and by improvised scales found that 
a single flower weighed twenty-two pounds. 

It was afterward found to be a species of 
Rafflesia, first found in Sumatra, named 
after Sir Stamford Raffles. The new flower 
was called Rafflesia Schadenburgia, in honor 
of its discoverer, Dr. Schadenburg. 


Mamma Squirrel | 


In the Kindergarten. 


It was the first day of kindergarten, and 
the row of new pupils stood waiting to give 
their names. They were like Mistress 
Mary’s flower garden, for they were eight 
little maidens all in a row. 

There were Rose and Margaret, and so on 
down to three-year-old Jane,-who was so 
shy and sweet that all eyes were upon her. 

“Your name is Jane, dear?” asked the 
teacher, as she wrote it down. 

“No, ma’am, not Jane Dear, just Jane,” 
lisped the baby. 

“Well, what is your other name, little 
one?” asked the teacher. 

“Oh, my ozzer name is muzzer’s pet lamb, 
but we don’t tell it to stwangers.”’ 

For the time being she was recorded as 
just “Jane.” It was too sweet to spoil. 

So the teacher just wrote it down as Jane, 
and bided her time to find out ‘muzzer’s 
pet lamb’s” surname.—Washington Star. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Not as I Will. 


I cannot say 

Beneath the pressure of life’s cares to-day, 
I joy in these; 
But I can say 

That I had rather walk this rugged way 
If Him it please. 


I cannot feel 

That all is well when darkening clouds conceal 
‘The shining sun; 
But then I know 

God lives and loves; and say, since it is so, 
Thy will be done. 


I do not see 
Why God should e’en permit some things to be 
When he is love. 
But I can see, 
Though often dimly through the mystery, 
His hand above. 


I do not know 

Where falls the seed that I have tried to sow 
With greatest care; 
But I shall know 

The meaning of each waiting hour below, 
Sometime, somewhere. 


I may not try 
To keep the hot tears back—but hush that sigh, 
“Tt might have been,” 
And try to still 
Each rising murmur, and to God’s sweet will 
Respond, “Amen.” 
—F. C. Browning. 


Miniature Farms. 


A ‘good hard-times lesson for the aver- 
age American is to be seen in the thrift and 
resourcefulness of some of our new citizens, 
particularly those from Italy and from 
France, in getting a living, with comforts 
that the rest of us might envy, despite the 
fact that they earn very small wages as 
laborers. Anybody who goes by way of 
Jerome Avenue, either by trolley or motor 
car, for an outing in Van Cortlandt Park, 
can look at a pleasing instance of this read- 
iness of foreigners who come from among 
the peasantry of Southern Europe to take 
advantage of every opportunity to get near 
to nature, even in the middle of the bustling 
city, which gets rid of nature as fast as pos- 
sible to make room for more business. 

Thousands of Italians have been at work 
for a dozen years upon the Jerome Park 
‘reservoir, and a considerable colony has 
settled to the eastward of the excavation. 
The families of the married men live in the 
old houses that stood there when the 
reservoir work began. Of course there are 
hundreds of young fellows in the colony, 
within which a large number of the thousands 
of laborers now busy in small building op- 
erations in the Bronx also find their homes. 

The Italian, like the Frenchman, insists 
upon good food. He may not know much 
about the delicacies scheduled among the 
Sunday and week-day “‘menus” in the 
housekeeping magazines, but centuries of 
living in a natural way close to mother earth 
have told him the wholesome things that 
are good for the healthy appetite and that 
he can get, for the most part, out of the 
ground for himself. It always surprises 
the average American to see the deftness, 
as well as the genuine pleasure, with which 
the Frenchman or Italian who has come from 
the peasantry takes hold of a little bit of 
ground and gets out of it enough salads, 
potatoes, onions, and other nutritious foods 
to make up a satisfying dinner, with the 
addition of a little meat and a little wine, 
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or maybe without them, if there is any 
reason for going without. 

Now, if you will climb a little steep hill 
near the pumping station with the big red 
tower, just off Jerome Avenue, you will 
get an impression of this. You may have 
noticed ‘the dozens of little garden patches 
fenced in with hedges of brushwood, visible 
from the avenue. You cannot realize 
what this squatter occupancy of unused 
land means, however, until you get to the 
top of the hill, There you will overlook a 
stretch of these little ‘farms,’ individually 
only a few feet long and wide, but together 
covering a square half-mile. The thrifty 
Italians have spent their spare hours in 
the early morning and after work before 
sundown and part of Sunday laboriously 
thatching together the hedges, then breaking 
the soil and rendering it fit for cultivation. 
You can see that they have often carried 
rich top soil for blocks to make a garden 
better for salads. 

Ingenuity is shown in the construction 
of gates to these tiny enclosures, each with 
its padlock, Narrow lanes wind through 
the little farming district between the 
gardens and walled in by the tall hedges, 
When you overlook them from the top of 
the rocky hill, you see that many of the 
fields have a roughly constructed hut in 
the centre, or at the highest and most com- 
fortable point. The Italian laborer, living 
alone or with some bachelor crony in one 
of these, sees to it that he has a shady place 
adjoining his hut where he can play cards 
or sleep on hot summer evenings and Sun- 
days. 

The South Europe genius for making the 
earth bring forth deliciously is seen on 
every hand. The well-tilled soil is lined 
with rows of green, and every plant seems 
a perfect one. In the early morning every 
patch will have its owner at work weeding, 
loosening the soil, and petting each plant. 
It is an exhibition of the economical use of 
land. It is not only here where the Italians 
have started to do what the Irish squatters 
did among the rocky hills of Harlem years 
ago (for the larger shanties and the herds 
of goats are not wanting), but all over the 
city, wherever an Italian can find a bit of 
black ground that the sun shines on, he 
tills the soil and makes it give him the best 
part of his dinner. And not only that, 
it is likely that much of the excellent green 
stuff that Italians sell to each other so cheaply 
in Bleecker Street, or in the neighborhood 
of Mulberry Bend Park, comes bit by bit 
from some of these little gardens, 

The average American would starve 
probably before he would think of getting 
his living in this way. However poor, he 
would probably be too proud to let old neigh- 
bors see him doing it. Living between his 
“job” and the grocery store, in a flat, he 
is helpless when work is so scarce that he 
loses his weekly wages. He has forgotten 
how to use his hands. 

tis different with the New Americans, 
There is a little settlement called Newark- 
on-the-Hill, not far from the Springfield 
turnpike and the old Jersey town of Mil- 
burn, where a few years ago a real estate 
concern made money by cutting a farm up 
into minute plots, with lanes between them, 
and selling them to Italians and others 
who would buy. The average lot was 14 
feet wide and 35 feet long. These lots sold 
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as low as $14 each and averaged about $25, 
title being guaranteed by a Newark com- 
pany. They could be bought on “easy 
terms,’ $5 down and as low as 50 cents 
a week. Italians who worked miles away 
heard of the offer and bought. A number 
of negroes took advantage of it, too. 

The outcome of this experiment is in- 
teresting and just a bit amusing. The 
Italians and their negro neighbors caught 
the American spirit, as well as holding to 
the thrifty Italian ways. They bought up 
two -or three lots and combined them for 
themselves, then bought a few more as a 
speculation. ‘There is hardly one of the first 
rough shacks to be seen now. It is primi- 
tive enough; but the shanties have either 
been torn down or, when they were large 
and strong enough, have been modernized 
by covering them with weather boarding 
and shingles and by plastering inside. 
Little piazzas have been added. 

The twenty-five dollar lots are now rated 
at $50. Just as one sees villa sites along 
Riverside Drive plastered with ‘For Sale” 
signs, the visitor to this little settlement 
sees boards painted a bright yellow bearing 
the sign ‘“‘For Sale’? and with the little 
plot mapped out by lines and figures as 
carefully as if it were in Broadway, in the 
heart of the skyscraper district. You 
notice that nearly all of the owners who 
want to sell give addresses away off in 
Newark or Rutherford or in the Bronx 
in New York. The names are character- 
istically Italian. 

A negro scrub-woman has a well-built 
house with at least four rooms, on a lot 
forty feet square, all having cost about 
$600. The whole amount of her yearly 
taxes would not pay for a dirty, dark, and 
stuffy tenement of two or three rooms in 
the worst part of New York for two weeks. 

A number of the inhabitants of the settle- 
ment are out of work just at this time. It 
is not worrying them much. One fellow 
was seen sitting under the shade of a little 
veranda playing cards with his wife, the 
children at play near at hand,. It was 
in the middle of the day. He had evi- 
dently done all he could do in the well-kept 
little garden that is supplying a large part 
of the daily menu, helped out by the goat 
that roams a field near by and by a mini- 
mum purchase from an Italian general 
store in a structure about ten feet wide by 
twenty long. He was enjoying life in 
spite of the industrial depression. 

This place may be wiped out within a 
few months, at some advantage to the pres- 
ent owners. Surveys are being made on the 
property adjoining for laying out plots 
of highly restricted property. The Ital- 
ians and others owning lots in the settle- 
ment are watching the proceedings with 
great interest. They say that their new 
neighbors will not want to be so near them, 
and that they will probably buy out the 
undesirables at a good advance in prices. 

The thrift of foreigners does not always 
mean that they devote themselves unceas- 
ingly to hard work and accumulation, A 
Frenchman who plays the violin in a big 
down-town restaurant has built with his 
own hands an imposing country house in 
the outskirts of a fashionable New Jersey 
suburb, He plans to live three months 
of the year at ease there when he has it fin- 
ished, Adjoining him is the property of 
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t a waiter, who-has built a house that is not 
so imposing, but is comfortable. _He cul- 
tivates a garden, raises chickens, rabbits, 
and pigeons, and spends three-quarters of 
the year pottering around this place, con- 
| tent with the money that he can earn in the 
work of a few weeks in winter.—New York 
Tribune. 


Blessedness and Superstition. 


When Theodore Parker was dying, Frances 
Power Cobbe was with him. One morning 
| he asked her, “What day isit?’ ‘Sunday,’ 
she said, ‘‘a blessed day, is it not?” ‘‘Yes,” 
said he; ‘‘a most blessed day when you have 
| overcome the superstition of it.” This is a 
wonderfully suggestive saying. We have 
overcome the superst tion of many things, 
| ‘but we need to make sure that we also at- 
tain the blessedness, That only comes when 
we enter into the meaning of the things 
themselves. * Think of Sunday—superstition 
enough gathered round it. It is possible that 
it came into existence through superstition. 
Anyway, the superstitious regard for it 
came to be unreasonable and tyrannical. 
Under Puritan influence Sunday became a 
day of gloom, and many, like young John 
Ruskin, were so taught to observe it that the 
shadow of it coming on spoiled Saturday 
and Friday for them. We have had to 
overcome that superstition, and we have 
done it quite efficiently! ‘The danger of our 
i_ time is the utter vulgarization of Sunday. 
Perhaps there is no deeper need of our time 
than the need of understanding the value 
of religious asides in life, times of quiet re- 
tirement, for drawing up strength from the 
eternal sources. When Sunday is used as 
a time for the renewal of being at the primal 
founts of life, then it will be known as a 
most blessed day. But one cannot speak in 
this way of Sunday without speaking also 
of other things. : 
What superstitions gathered round the 
idea of the Church! ‘The Church was Noah’s 
Ark in which the good would abide in safety 
when all the world was drowning. Salva- 
_ tion was a sort of fire brigade process, rescu- 

ing individuals from a fire that could not be 
* quenched. We no longer believe it: the 
spell of the superstition is broken, but it is 
not enough to have overcome the super- 
stition. We must ask what is the real thing 
the Church stood for, the spiritual fact it 
represented, the spiritual need it expressed. 
It. is in reality man’s cry for the fellowship 
of other men in his deepest life, and it is a 
witness to the impossibility of the individ- 
ual realizing that deepest life apart from 
that fellowship.. It is only ‘‘with all the 
saints,” yea, and with all the sinners too, that 
any one man can ever know the height and 
depth of the love of God. Let a church 
gather on the basis of this consciousness, and 
it yet. will be the most blessed of all institu- 
tions, 

Apply the same thought to the Bible. 
What a fetich the book has been made, 
and what untold mischief has resulted from 
such making! All the labor involved in 
historical criticism has been worth while in 
order to break forever the tyranny of Bibli- 
eal infallibility, But it is not enough to 
have overcome the superstition, We must 
now enter the treasure-house of the Bible 
by the door of spiritual appreciation, When 
do that, it will be found to be a most 
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blessed book. What can be more inspiring 
than the story of life rising from the service 
of a God little better than Chemosh to the 
worship of the Father of Jesus Christ? 
Compare the Jahweh of the Garden of Eden 
with the Christ of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and it will give you the thrill of a rise 
from low valleys, dark and gloomy, to 
mountain tops in brilliant sun. It is well to 
destroy the theory of literal inspiration, but 
it is fatal to miss the real inspiration of the 
Bible. The value of such words as ‘‘God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble,” “the eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms,” and many others can never be de- 
stroyed. As long as there is a struggle in 
the life of man, the Bible offers indispen- 
sable help; for all needs and in all moods, 
under all pressures and for aJl the higher 
emancipations, it is invaluable. The old 
African woman who said of the Bible, ‘This 
is the oil that made my lamp to burn,” 
voiced a wide-spread human experience 
whose testimony is shaken by no criticism 
and to which the Bible is still a most blessed 
book. 

Again, think of Christ It may be that 
the real value of Jesus was preserved for a 
time in a superstitious theory regarding 
him, ‘The service of illusion to truth is one 
of the puzzles of history. Certain it is, 
however, that a time came when supersti- 
tion was spoiling the real value. We had 
nearly theologized his real worth away. 
We had him cut off from mankind. We 
have now overcome. that superstition, and 
we are free to look for the spiritual value. 
When we find it, he will be to us more pre- 
cious than ever—a friend and companion of 
our way, High Priest for us in the things 
of the inner sanctuary, with an authority 
springing from his recognized intimacy 
with spiritual reality. Indeed, Jesus be- 
comes the most wonderful person, and fel- 
lowship with him a most blessed experience 
when we have overcome the superstition that 
made him a theological idol, and that, by 
artificial theories of two natures in one per- 
son, left him a hopeless enigma. 

Altogether, the nineteenth century was a 
wonderful time for overcoming superstition. 
Many things were believed at its beginning 
which could not be believed at its end, much 
valuable destructive work was done; but 
in that gain there was also some loss. Men 
fell too much under the dominance of mere 
physical theories. The last quarter of 
that .century, however, witnessed the re- 
emergence of the spiritual. The soul of 
man rose to demand a place for its own 
witness regarding the nature of reality, and 
it has borne fruitful testimony since. I be- 
lieve we are now on the threshold of a unique 
spiritual movement that will put us in pos- 
session of an experience which will make all 
our particular knowledges and sciences and 
philosophies look very small things. I be- 
lieve the great inheritance of man in the 
twentieth century will be spiritual. No 
doubt there will be great material changes. 
The present socialistic movement is a proph- 
ecy of that, but these material changes will 
be outshone by the wealth of the spiritual 
inheritance. It is for this that we all need 
to prepare ourselves. There is a wedding 
garment without which no man sits down 
at this feast. Purity, humility, trustfulness 
in the higher intimations of the soul surrender 
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of the will to the highest, and the uninter- 
rupted flow of good will toward all mankind 
are indispensable qualifications. By the 
want of these.we shut out the inflow of the 
divine life. How to be receptive is the thing 
we now most need to know if we would enter 
into the real blessedness of religion. When 
we enter there, we shall know things as the 
musician knows harmony and as the artist 
knows beauty, ‘The great certainties of re- 
ligion are experiences of undeniable good, 
and a man dwells within them as in a strong 
tower which no enemies can successfully 
assail_—T, Rhondda Williams, in the Chris- 
tian World, 


A Letter from Dr. Hale. 

The New York Sun has been disturbed 
this summer because through the Paragraph 
Pulpit the American Unitarian Association 
has been calling the attention of people in 
various parts of the country to the religion 
it is trying to extend and deepen. The 
following letter from Dr. Hale recently ap- 
peared in its columns in answer to editorial 
criticism :— 


I thought I had read my Sun even more 
regularly than usual this summer, but a friend 
sends to me the enclosed article, which had 
escaped my attention, which has a reference 
to myself. I must ask you to say that I 
share the views of my friends of the Brooklyn 
Eagle regarding practical missionary work. 
Indeed, I suppose it is only by an oversight 
that the Swn expresses itself as it does. I 
have too often profited by its practical mis- 
sionary work to accept this article as a reve- 


‘lation of its position. 


The Unitarian Association was formed “to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the inter- 
ests of pure Christianity.” 

It seems to me that the officers of the Asso- 
ciation have done very wisely in extending 
the knowledge of pure Christianity by the 
agency of the daily press. I am very glad, 
and I think the readers of the.Swn are very 
glad, whenever it joins in such work, 

The plan referred to in the Eagle seems 
to me admirably adapted to carry out the 
great object of all Christian men. A half- 
hearted missionary once expressed himself 
to the Duke of Wellington in something the 
vein of the article from the Sun which I 
enclose. ‘‘What are your marching orders, 
sir?’”’ the duke said in reply. And the poor 
fellow had to confess that they were the direct 
instructions of the Saviour, that we should 
all go out into all the world and preach the 
glad tidings of God to every creature. 

It is not to those persons who attend 
churches alone, but to every creature that 
the glad tidings are to be proclaimed. 

May I add that I have been connected 
more or less intimately with the American 
press for nearly acentury? I cannot remem- 
ber the time when an editor’s work-room 
was not familiar to me. I have read the 
Sun with great interest for many years, and 
I venture to say that, if any gentleman en- 
gaged in its service should bring in to the 
office a paper by Dr, Huntington on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or by Dr. Brown on the 
Westminster Catechism, or by Cardinal Gib- 
bons on the recent utterances of the pope, 
the editor of the Sun would gladly print 
those papers. Shall I go further and say 
that you and I, who are editors, do not con- 
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fine ourselves by the question, ‘‘ What does 
a man want to read?” We frequently pub- 
lish what people do not want to read, and 
we ought to. 


Vacation Preaching. 
The London Christian World has some- 
thing to say on the question of what it calls 
“Holiday Supplies’”’ :— 


Each year, as the holiday season comes 
round, it brings with it certain interesting 
questions of what may be called pastoral 
ethics. There is, for instance, the American 
invasion of English pulpits,—an invasion 
likely to be further increased in the near 
future with the gradual shortening of the 
passage across the Atlantic. This season 
murmurs are once again being heard in 
protest against the importation of Amer- 
ican preachers for vacation services, min- 
isters in our own country “thus being de- 
prived of opportunities and, incidentally, 
of emoluments to which, it is urged, they are 
fairly entitled. The practice, nevertheless, 
is likely to continue so long as English con- 
gregations show appreciation of transatlan- 
tic preachers; and, in any case, it would be 
neither wise nor practicable to establish a 
sort of protective ring round the pulpit. 
Congregations should be all the better for 
for a few weeks of preaching of the higher 
American variety with its distinctive methods 
and characteristics, although it is to be hoped 
that the sensationalism and undignified ex- 
uberance associated with certain American 
pulpits will be rigidly kept at a distance 
from our own churches. Further, those 
preachers who feel the material effect of the 
American invasion may console themselves 
by reflecting that there is another side to the 
matter. Invasion leads to interchange, and 
English preachers in turn cross the Atlantic, 
leaving their pulpits, in many cases, to be 
supplied by ministersat home. Atallevents, 
financial considerations, as they touch in- 
dividual ministers, must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of a practice that, on the 
whole, makes for freshness and vitality in 
the pulpit, which, in the nature of the case, 
is peculiarly liable to fall into a compara- 
tively restricted groove. 

Another aspect of the holiday ‘‘supply” 
question touches ministers with a rather deli- 
cate directness. How far are men justified 
in taking a holiday, with unbroken salary, 
from their congregations, and then devoting 
the Sundays to earning additional fees by 
preaching at other churches? The matter 
is hardly so simple as it appears, and every- 
thing depends on the circumstances of the 
individual case. It is probably, for example, 
a fact that, given certain physical reserves, 
there are men whose temperament enables 
them to preach to other congregations dur- 
ing their holidays not only without prejudice 
to their health, but with a positive gain of 
mental stimulus and buoyancy. The change 
of scene and of audience gives them the kind 
of “‘rest’”’ best suited to them, and as a result 
their own congregations gain rather than 
lose. Granted, however, that this is true in 
a few cases, it may be said that in most 
instances holiday preachers are spending 
strength which ought, as a matter of honor, 
to be reserved for their own work. Men 
must, of course, be their own judges in the 
matter; but it is as well toyremember that 
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the question thus raised is part of a much 
larger question by no means confined to the 
holiday season. What, for instance, of the 
ethics of those preachers who, answering 
clamant calls from all over the country, spend 
hours and days in the busiest period of the 
year over journeys and functions that must 
seriously prejudice their pastorial work and 
even the proper preparation of their ordi- 
nary sermons? Without a doubt the most 
serious inner weakness of non-conformity is 
largely traceable to the lack of touch with 
their own people which is involved in the 
week-day dissipation to which prominent 
ministers are tempted and, often too willingly, 
yield. In this more general aspect, as well 
as in its holiday aspect, it is a nice question 
of ministerial ethics not easy of final answer, 
but calling for considerably more definite 
attention than it has hitherto received. 


Lord Cromer’s Advice to Boys. 


The best advice is generally the oldest. 
And the oldest things in the world are always 
the simplest. It follows that good advice 
is always simple. Can any one doubt that? 
Did conscience ever propose an elaborate 
and subtle scheme for the rectification of a 
wrong? What induces people to reject the 
undeniably sound advice of conscience is 
indeed its uncompromising simplicity. It 
tells them to do such a very simple thing as 
confessing or apologizing or giving back; 
and they prefer a roundabout course, a misty 
circumloeution, or a back-handed or half- 
hearted method which is a less severe tax on 
their pride or on their pocket. It has been 
said that there are only seven stories in the 
world; that is to say, there are only seven 
root-stories, and all the other stories have 
drawn their significance, their distinguish- 
ing characteristic, from one of those seven 
roots. Similarly it might be laid down 
that there cannot be more than—shall 
we say?—three or four pieces of good ad- 
vice. But just as it is the custom of men 
to try to tell an old story in a new way (far 
be it from us to discourage them!), so (and 
this is much less admirable) it is the custom 
to try to give fresh advice to meet every 
conceivable occasion. 

We are drawn to these reflections by the 
extraordinary simplicity of the advice which 
Lord Cromer gave to the boys of Leys School, 
Cambridge. Here was a man who had suc- 
cessfully tackled and solved one of the most 
difficult problems ever put before a British 
administrator abroad. No one could have 
been surprised if the singularity of his ex- 
perience had put him in the mind to attribute 
his success to singular principles of thought 
and conduct. But he did nothing of the 
kind. He recommended the three plainest 
rules of life that have ever been offered as a 
compendium of wisdom to boys: ‘“‘Love your 
country, tell the truth, and do not dawdle.” 

To love one’s country is scarcely an otiose 
recommendation in days when it is no longer 
a universal axiom that men must perforce 
gather together in groups or nationalities 
for convenience of administration or in the 
interests of commerce or for self-protection, 
if not for sheer sentiment. For, if cosmo- 
politanism as a creed is not professed by any 
but socialists of the Continental type, it is 
still a principle which is at least revolved in 
the minds of thoughtful youth as a possible 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. S 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq: 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 3 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie- 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


a NS SS 
ideal before it is rejected as unworkable. 
Lord Cromer, who has administered justice in- 
differently to men of various races, simply tells 
an audience without recourse to explanation 
or argument that they must love their coun- 
try. He has learned that conscious national- 
ity alone inspires a personal devotion, and if 
generosity and justice and love of liberty 
spread in the world, it must be as an exten- 
sion of that primary and indispensable mo- 
tive. He knows that, if all the dividing ad- 
ministrative lines were blotted out from 
Europe, they would almost instantly reap- 
pear, in a slightly different form perhaps, 
but probably very much as they are now. 
Men under the pressure of geographical con- 
dition and all the exigencies of commerce 
and government would regroup themselves 
as swarms of gnats close together again after 
one has beaten them asunder with a wave of 
the arm. At the end of his career Lord Cro- 
mer confesses as an article of faith that that, 
so far from being a law of social gravity which 
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is to be avoided, is a fundamental fact which 
must be enthusiastically accepted before prog- 
Tess can even be begun. é 

The. advice not to dawdle is the most 
homely of the three rules, and though, obvi- 
ous enough, it is a fine working principle 
which embraces a good deal more than ap- 
pears at first sight. Given the importance 
which Lord Cromer attaches to it, the familiar 


phrase is promoted to a new prominence, 


One guesses that Lord Cromer must have 
seen much dawdling to induce him to utter 
so distinct a warning against it. What ex- 
actly does he mean by dawdling? We sup- 
pose that he referred to that state of mind 
in which a man does not indeed refuse the 
labors of the world altogether, but works only 
half in earnest at what he has undertaken. 
The idler is in this sense different from the 
dawdler, or the dawdle, as the old noun used 
tobe. There may be an engaging air of reso- 
lution about the idler. He is a rebel, possi- 
bly even an Ishmaelite. He defies conven- 
tion and necessity, and takes some pains 
about putting himself outside the pale. He 
may not idle gracefully,—few men can do 
that,—but he has a definite and debonair, 
if unfruitful, creed. R. L. Stevenson half 
seriously offered an apology for him, and 
showed what undesignedly useful offices he 
performs in the routine of the world. But 
the dawdler is always at half-cock when the 
crisis comes, and he wastes an unconscion- 
able amount of time which is not even useful 
as relaxation. He lives continually under the 
shadow of his work, which oppresses his brain 
and his conscience, but never gets itself prop- 
erly done. He is neither laboring nor play- 
ing: he is neither spending his strength 
valiantly nor keeping it fallow for future use. 
It is said that ‘dawdle”’ is akin to “dowdy.” 
If so, we maysee a real point in thederivation. 
What is dowdy is slatternly. A dowdy 
costume is not no costume, but a costume 
which is ineffective, and conspicuous by 
its ineffectiveness; and, similarly, dawd- 
ling is not an absence of work, but an 
inefficient kind of work, intermittent, with 
the attention only half fixed on it. Dawd- 
ling softens the mind, and does not even re- 
fresh the body. ‘“‘Every man is, or hopes 
to be, an idler,” said Dr. Johnson; but he 
would have been too sagacious to say that 
every man hoped to be a dawdler. The best 
excuse a man ever makes for dawdling is that 
he cannot help it, that he is physically unfit 
to work as hard as other men, and must 
therefore content himself with the low-press- 
ure labor which is the most his constitution 
will bear. The answer to this is that dawd- 
ling is in the vast majority of cases an infirm- 
ity not of body, but of mind. It is neither 
congenital nor imposed by congenital dis- 
advantages. It is amenable to discipline. 
If dawdling is a prevalent vice to-day, it 
undoubtedly has its counterpart in a pro- 
testing and completely opposed habit. But 
even “hustling”? may fall, and often does, 
into a corresponding unfruitfulness. “‘Af- 
fected despatch,’’ says Bacon, “is one of the 
most dangerous things to business that can 
be.” That is the observation of a master- 
commentator. How often one notices that 
a great deal of fuss and scurrying hither and 
thither yields incommensurate and vulgar 
results, while the quiet, competent person 
who has made no noise and has seemed in- 
different to the terrible severities of the com- 
petition with which he is threatened produces 
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at the end of the same period work which is 
tasteful, thoughtful, scholarly, or workman- 
like, as the case may be, and wins in the open 
market on its merits. ‘Order and distri- 
bution and singling out of parts,’ says the 
same master, “is the life of despatch.” 

Yet no saying must be pressed too far, 
and the mere arrangement of time may be 
a framework for hopeless dawdling. ‘“‘Meas- 
ure not despatch by the times of sitting, 
but by the advancement of business,” 
There is a habit at Oxford and Cambridge 
of talking of reading so many hours a day, 
and it is dangerous for this reason, that it 
takes the “times of sitting’? as a criterion 
of progress rather than the quality of the 
reading. 

Nothing we have said is intended foolishly 
to ignore the great differences which exist 
in men. One seems to have a worm working 
in his brain which compels him to unceasing 
industry; we all know him; he is not a hero 
because it seems that he can hardly do other- 
wise than obey his imperious cacoethes . for 
labor; he puts us all to shame by his long 
hours of application, and he does not even 
give us the gratification of fulfilling our com- 
placent prophecy that he will break down, 
Another has to fight with himself and con- 
quer every tome before he can induce him- 
self to settle down to work. 

But these are primary and integral differ- 
ences in men’s natures; idleness and energy 
have nothing to do with ability; discipline 
may be as necessary for the one to refine his 
work as for the other to work at all. The 
chief point we seize on in Lord Cromer’s 
speech is that in public service, amid the in- 
creasing complications of modern problems, 
the simplest motives and rules are still the 
best. Fortunate indeed that it should be 
so for school-boys, for they will remember that 
they have been told to ‘‘play the game,” 
and “‘follow up” and “‘swing together,” and, 
let us add, not to dawdle, when more fine- 
sounding exhortations have fallen away and 
are quite lost in the moments of real stress! 
The Spectator. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Beginning Again. 


By a habit, which has become pretty well 
established, there is always a feeling that 
September begins the new Sunday-School 
year. Some Sunday Schools have no vaca- 
tion, and others do not begin till October 
after a long respite. But despite these dif- 
ferences the month of September really marks 
a beginning time. So I venture to offer some 
suggestions, pertinent to such a.renewal of 
work, looking forward for another year. 

I. Start in by some kind of reorganization. 
Do not let the old order continue simply be- 
cause it exists. Get the heads of depart- 
ments together and re-elect them, and start 
with a fresh inauguration of official respon- 
sibility. If there are vacancies, see that they 
are filled. If the organization is not ade- 
quate, increase it and make it thorough. If 
it is overloaded, cut it down to an efficient 
condition. But in any case begin by having 
officers and investing them with a fresh 
sense of responsibility. : 

2. See that the minister, if he is not the 
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actual leader, is pledged to do his part in the 
current year. Enlist him as an active force 
in the way of teachers’ meetings, leader of 
a class, or in some vital way directly con- 
nected with the life of the Sunday School. 

3. Wherever it is possible, have repre- 
sentatives from the Sunday School in the 
unions or conferences that may exist in your 
vicinity. The joint action of Sunday-School 
workers is now an important feature. Give 
constant attention to this side of things, so 
that your school will be quickened and helped 
by the return of delegates who have attended 
such meetings. 

4. Determine as near as you can what is 
to be the course of study for the next ten 
months. If you are to have a graded course, 
settle on it at once, remembering that the 
Sunday-School Society is shaping things for 
something quite definite within a year or 
two. Perhaps your work this year will lead 
up toit. If, on the other hand, you are not 
looking that way, make your decision as to 
the subjects to be studied, after careful con- 
sideration. Hold a consultation meeting of 
the teachers and the minister. Iam always 
glad to respond to any inquiries and to give 
any advice on these subjects so far as lies 
in my power. 

5. Do not overlook those little helps which 
create interest and loyalty among the pupils. 
The use of badges, pins, rewards, attendance 
cards, and similar devices is not without value. 
Such matters should not be put forward too 
prominently, but they are legitimate in their 
place. We cannot expect that boys and 
girls will take life by the same handle that 
adults are accustomed to use. A reasonable 
view of the conditions will lead any superin- 
tendent or minister to see that a Sunday 
School must have zest, life, and attraction. 

6. It will be found that Every Other Sun- 
day, the only paper published for young 
people in our denomination, can be made 
helpful among the younger members. I 
have received many letters from different 
parts of the country testifying to this fact. 
Such a publication, with its pictorial attrac- 
tions, seems to reach not only the children, 
but often the parents. In creating a strong 
Sunday School every strand must be woven 
in. Ifa child says she must go to Sunday 
School because she wants to get her paper, 
that is one of the threads which help to 
make the fabric strong. All this I say with- 
out mention of the merits of Every Other 
Sunday, which have justified its use in many 
public schools for supplementary reading 
matter, 

7. Above all let us, at this beginning time, 


Business Notices, 


Fifteen years of experience has proved that the 
Star System is the best device ever invented for increasing 
and keeping regular the attendance in Sunday-schools. 
Hundreds of Sunday-schools have adopted the system and 
are loud in their praises. Many schools which exhausted 
the system are readopting it as a new generation arises. 
Would you not be wise to try it next year? It’sclean. It’s 
simple. It works. For information, address Rev. A. C. 
Grier, 803 Montgomery Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


OUNG MAN, a pupil of B. J. Lang, desires position 

as organist in Boston or vicinity. Is highly recom- 

mended by Mr. Lang. Address, Raymond C. Robinson, 
6 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NITARIAN FAMILY will receive two students 

or ladies as boarders. City limits, near steam and 

electric cars, healthful country location. Reasonable 

price. References. Address B, Room %, 1: Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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renew our pledges to the cause as a whole. 
The intensity of our convictions measures 
the force of our activity. If we believe in 
the Sunday-School cause, the particular one 
to which we belong will feel the effect of 
this enthusiasm. Given the faith, then the 
works will follow, though by the works we 
well know the faith is justified. What I 
mean is, the prosperity of your church, the 
welfare of the young people, the future re- 
ligious faith, depend greatly upon what you 
are to do this coming year in the Sunday 
School. Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Report of the Unitarian Union- 
at-Large for 1907-08. 


The Union-at-Large closes its second season 
with a membership of 97. The committee 
in charge decided¥that the work should be 
carried on along much the same lines as those 
adopted the first year, appealing to the min- 
isters for the names of any young people ab- 
sent from their congregations, and sending to 
these same young people letters stating the 
purpose of the Union-at-Large, and asking 
them, by joining this society, to show their 
interest in the aims of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, as well as to gain for them- 
selves a fuller understanding of the Unitarian 
faith. A list of 250 names was gradually 
secured, 135 of these being from Smith 
College. 

It is perhaps not generally understood that 
we have not sent pamphlets to all the young 
people whose names have been sent us, but 
only to those who, by replying to our invita- 
tion, expressed a desire to receive such lit- 
erature. 

The work for the year has necessitated the 
sending of 1,925 copies of the American Un- 
itarian Association sermons and the Word 
and Work, also about 650 letters. 26 new 
members have joined, 4 have withdrawn, 
placing the present membership at 97, 45 
of these being students in some school or 
college. 

The territory covered by this membership 
list is wide-spread, including twenty-five 
States, Alaska, and Canada, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, Florida, and Texas are represented, 
Texas having more members than any 
other State outside of Massachusetts. 

As the Union-at-Large was originally or- 
ganized for the purpose of maintaining an 
interest ii Unitarianism among students 
away from home, an effort was made to ob- 
tain an expression of opinion from the stu- 
dent members as to the advisability of or- 
ganizing some sort of guild in schools where 
the numbers of Unitarians would seem to 
warrant, A general disinclination among 
the students themselves, partly due to a dis- 
like for adding to their already busy lives, 
partly to a hesitation about spreading a feel- 
ing of sectarianism, made it seem wise to give 
up the undertaking. 

It is true that the work of the Union-at- 
Large is similar to that done by both the 
Post-office Mission and the Cheerful Letter 
Society. But, as a means of interesting 
young people, not only in the cause of lib- 
eral religion, but in the Young People’s 
Religious Union itself, it has its own reason 
for existence. 
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Numerically the movement may seem 
slow of growth, but it has found a welcome 
place in the lives of 97 young people, to 
some of whom, judging from the correspon- 
dence, it has become an almost indispensable 
source of strength and inspiration. 

The Union-at-Large represents, in the 
distribution of the Word and Work, an ex- 
pense of about $50 a year to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. But, in view of 
the interest awakened, and the influence for 
good among the young people who have vol- 
untarily joined its ranks, its value is such that 
it would seem to justify the Union ina con- 
tinuance of this little missionary enterprise, 

ELIZABETH LORING. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service September 6, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service September 6, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Edward Cummings. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service September 6 
will be conducted by Rey. Leon A. Harvey. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service September 6, at 11, 
will be conducted by Rev. Charles E. St. 
John. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service September 6, at 11, will be 
conducted by the Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
of Washington, D.C. 


Churches. 


Bupa, It1,—Buda Union Christian Soci- 
ety: On Sunday, August 16, Rev. E. H. 
Barrett presented his resignation as pastor 
of the Buda Union Christian Society, to 
take effect on October 1, thus severing the 
pleasant and harmonious relations which 
have existed between pastor and people 
since his coming three years ago. It is with 
poignant regret that the church approaches 
this parting of the ways, for, during their 
work in Buda, Mr. Barrett and his family 
have made themselves beloved by all who 
have had the pleasure of knowing them. 
Socially, they have proven themselves true 
friends; in pastorial work they have been 
faithful; earnest, and sympathetic; in the 
music of the church services the son and 
daughter have given generously of their 
time and talents; in the pulpit Mr. Barrett 
has shown himself able and eloquent to say 
the right word. in due season; always they 
have been loyal and enthusiastic Unitarians, 
giving themselves unreservedly to the work 
of the church and to the furthering of the 
Unitarian cause. During Mr. Barrett’s 
pastorate the church has had a number of 
accessions to its membership while the faith 
of the older members has been strengthened 
and renewed, Mr. Barrett and his family 
carry with them the hearty good will of the 
Buda church. 


WaLPoLE, N.H.—Town Congregational 
Sociéty, Rev. S. R. Maxwell: The grand- 


children of Dr, Ebenezer Morse and his wife, 
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Esther Crafts, have within the past week 
placed a beautiful memorial tablet in the 
Unitarian church. The tablet is in the form 
of a Gothic arch and is made of Tennessee 
marble which has a slightly pinkish tinge. 
It is placed on the north wall of the church, 
very near the pew in which Dr, Morse and 
his family sat for many years. As Dr, Morse 
died nearly forty-five years ago, there are 
not many left in town who remember 
him. But to those who do recall his vig- 
orous and pronounced personality and the 
gentle, Christian character of his wife, it 
seems very fitting that their memory should 
be perpetuated in this way. The inscription 
on the tablet is as follows:— 


To 
The Good Memory of 
EBENEZER MORSE 
1785-1863 
Physician in this town 
for fifty years 
and his wife 
ESTHER CRAFTS 
1791-1879 
Both faithful members 
of this church 


We tread the path their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear like them the hum of bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


pperaaree temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
— — central ca pape ge Per: 2 
pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or renee PM tg 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. ie 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Fi Superis 
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Personals. 


Rev, J. Traviss Lockwood, rector of the 
John Eliot Church at Widford, Herts, Eng- 


land, is to celebrate his golden wedding on 


September 13, an occasion which will bring 
out many good wishes from American friends. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . $10,543.00 
August 5. Edward Kinney, Springfield, He Ube 1.00 
6. s. M. McM. Colfelt, Ogunquit, 
Mises 2.00 
Io. Clipz kee Vilas, ™M. D., “Chicago, 
Til. 50.00 
I4. William Magenau, Gomez. Palacio 
Dgo., Mexico . noe 8.00 
+ Ui. We pieeing, Bekerty, 1 ‘Ind. .... 1.00 
i A Friend... tee « 3,285.12 


$13,890.12 


Francis H. Lincoxn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety since May 9, 1908 :— 


May 9. Hon. C. S. Udell, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. . Woes $5.00 
rr Portsmouth, NH.  Sunday-school ee 15.00 
18. Urbana, IIL, Sunday-school “e. +55 

18. Brookline, ‘Mass., First Parish ‘Sun- 
day: school ... 15.00 
27. San err Cal; Sunday-school . 3.00 
June 3. Syracuse, N. Y., Sunday-school. 15.00 
11. Boston, Disciples Sunday-school ...... 10.00 
24. Brookline, Mass., First erty Sees MY Ree 
24. William Magenau, el 5.00 
29. Barre, Mass., Church . Seren, 15.00 
July 3. Evanston, Tl. Bisdapachoo! 5.00 
8. Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday-school. . 5.07 
9. Quincy, Til., Sunday-school. . 5.00 

22. Cambridge, Mass., Third Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school tne : 12.32 
12.00 


2s. Fetersham, Mass., Sunday-school . 


RicHarp C. immees 
Treasurer. 


A Teacher Wanted. 


The Camp Hill, Alabama, Industrial In- 
stitute for the- training of white youth is in 
need of one extra teacher. A man is desired 
to have charge of some twenty-five boys 
in a dormitory and teach in the Academic 
Department of the school. Some teacher 
reading this may have desired to spend the 
winter South, and yet cannot without some 
employment. For particulars write the 
principal at Smith’s Basin, Washington 
County, New York, till September 8, and 


then at Camp Hill. 
LYMAN Warp, Principal. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The assembly for 1908 is now a thing of 
the past, but its influences will extend far 
into the future. ‘The success of this meeting 
in attendance and interest has been greater 
than at any previous session. The weather 
throughout has been ideal, The number 
of people living on the grounds in tents 
and cabins steadily increased during the 
encampment, until before the close they num- 
bered nearly one thousand. The large num- 
ber constantly on the grounds has. caused 
more than the usual amount of social events 
to take place. There have been a number 
of chicken and corn roasts. These are fav- 
orite forms of entertainment here. A large 
fire is built in the woods, at which, in prim- 
itive fashion, corn, chickens, and potatoes 
are roasted, This is an experience that the 
city person does not soon forget, and it is full 
of delight for all, 

The program has equalled, if not exceeded, 


| The Christian Register 


that of former years, In a former letter the 
writer has detailed the first part of the pro- 
gram, The last part has been similar in 
kind and quality. A remarkable feature of 
it is the large attendance at classes, Through 
the teaching of classes by specialists the best 
information is brought to this community in 
matters of healthy living, and the treasures 
of literature and science are revealed to help 
broaden the lives of those who attend. The 
famous sanatorium at Battle Creek sends a 
hospital corps each year, which gives instruc- 
tion in nursing and cooking. 

There were only two graduates this year 
on Recognition Day, but the class for next 
year numbers twenty-three. After the cere- 
monies connected with the graduation ex- 
ercises a banquet was held in the dining- 
room, at which the Chautauquans expressed 
their appreciation of the work of Brother 
Douthit while enjoying the generous fare 
and the after-dinner speeches. 

Among the speakers who appeared this 
year upon this platform was the famous Dr, 
Aked, who has recently come from “England 
to take charge of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York City. His lecture, 
“My Country through the Eyes of a New 
Citizen,’ wasvery brilliant and well received ; 
but he showed throughout that, although he 
proclaimed himself an American, he was Eng- 
lish throughout, and that it needs more than 
a declaration to make an American citizen. 
It will be interesting to Unitarians to know 
that he is very broad in his theology. 

Another man of fame who appeared this 
year was Gipsy Smith. He attracted by 
far the largest crowd of the assembly. 
After hearing him one wonders why people 
who have had the privilege of association 
with gentlemen and ladies in life and litera- 
ture care to go and hear a man who has 
nothing to recommend him save a rough 
wit that is seasoned with vulgarity. 

A feature of the last week was Farmers’ 
Day, when one of the professors from the 
State University gave a helpful address on 
“The Development of the Farm Boy.” 
The last day of the Assembly was Sunday, 
and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago 
had charge for the day, giving his message 
in the morning and afternoon. There is 
great sympathy between Messrs, Jones and 
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Douthit because of a similarity of aims, Mr. 
Jones striving to unite the sects in his ‘‘Con- 
gress” movement, and Brother Douthit try- 
ing to unite them in Lithia Springs Chau- 
tauqua. 

During the assembly entertainment com- 
panies came and went, giving their readings 
and musical renderings. These were usu- 
ally wholesome and elevating. xX. 


Have Faith in Truth. 


Have faith in truth. Once it slept in the 
cradle of a creed, but now, awake, grown 
strong, vital, dynamic, it walks and works 
in the open. In the open you meet it face to 
face, and behold its form in the sunlight. It 
is able to stand and withstand. It speaks 
to you from the common thing. It proves 
its assertion by the present fact. It asks no 
favors, shuns no criticisms, dodges no doubts. 
It is willing to meet all, and to demonstrate 
its fact by its force. Whatever fails and falls 
is not truth,—truth is invincible! Have 
faith in it!—Paragraph Pulpit. 


Architects find no more difficult problem 
than that presented by the acoustics of 
lecture and concert halls. The subject 
has been investigated by Prof. Wallace 
C. Sabine of Harvard, who presents some 
interesting conclusions. ‘The acoustic prop- 
erties of a hall depend upon two variables, 


the form and the materials. The essen- 
tial features of the materials are their ab- 
sorbing and reflective powers. The Fogg 


Art Museum lecture hall was modelled after 
the Sanders Theatre in Cambridge, but 
failed to reproduce its excellent acoustic 
properties. The reverberation of sound 
lasted 5.62 seconds-—an intolerable length. 
By putting Sanders Theatre cushions on 
the seats, floor, and part of the wall, the re- 
verberation period was reduced to 1.14 sec- 
onds, An open window is an absorbent of 
sound, An audience absorbs, per square 
meter, .94 as much as an open window. An 
isolated woman in the auditorium absorbed 
.54 as much as a window, and an isolated 
man .48, apparently a tribute to the supe- 
rior excellence of female apparel. Hair 
felt on the wall absorbed, per square meter, 
.78 as much as a window. 


For the 


Sewing Machin 
Ciothes Wringe 
Creaking Hinge 
Baby Carriage 
Lawn Mower 
Bicycle 

Oil Stone 


A carefull 
z Cun — 


compounded 
oil that will 
neither gum 
nor corrode. the house 


that needs oil. 


and everything about 


Every home, everywhere, 


needs a handy little oiler in a 
e handy place where the house- 


wife, or maid, or master, can put 
a hand right on it every time 
a kitchen tool runs hard, a bicy- 
cle needs oiling or a knife a 
better edge. 

Household Lubricant—in a 
can just right for constant use— 
‘fills the bill’? exactly. Ask 
your dealer for it or write our 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED) 


r 
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Pleasantries, 


It is said that in Pittsburg cleanliness is 
by no means next to godliness, It is only 
‘next to impossible. 


Mr. Singerly: “Do you know, that new 
tune just haunts me.” Mrs. Singerly: “No 
wonder—after the way you’ve murdered 
it.’—Smart Set. 


A Perplexed Caller—Mrs. Mulligan: “ Do 
yez feel better this morning, Mrs. O’Toole?”’ 
Mrs. O’ Toole: ‘‘I do, an’ then again I don’t,” 
Mrs. Mulligan: “Thot’s bad, fur its harrud 
to know whether ter say oim sorry or glad.” 

—RHarper’s Bazar, 


Lady (to husband): ‘‘My dear, did you 
think to order a ton of coal, to-day?” Hus- 
band: ‘‘Yes.” Lady: “And my hat?” Hus- 
band: “Yes [peering through the window]: 
There is a truck backing up to the door 
now, but it’s too dark to see whether it’s the 
hat or the coal.’’— Judy, 


A STUDY IN ENGLISH. 
“Good-morning, Margrave!’ said the Vas- 
sal; 
“And how is the Margravine?”’ 
““Good-morning, Vassal!’’ said the Margrave, 
“ And how is the Vassaline ?”” 
—Harvard Lampoon, 


The Christian World tells of a nervous 
man whose duty it was to move a vote of 
thanks after a lecture. He floundered along 
through various complimentary sentences, 
and finally flickered out feebly thus, “And 
so I propose a vote of thanks for the lecture 
to which we have so ably listened!’”’ An 
able listener is not to be despised, however. 


A Parisian guide was showing to one of our 
countrymen the interior of a public build- 
ing about which, as was evident, his knowl- 
edge was superficial, “What do_ those 
twelve figures represent ?’’? asked the Ameri- 
can, pointing to some not very conspicuous 
caryatides. The guide scratched his head 
a moment, and responded, “Those twelve 
figures represent the nine Muses.” 


A certain youthful curate was taken to 
task by the Archbisop of Canterbury for 
reading the lessons of the service in an in- 
audible tone. Whereupon the young man 
replied, ‘“‘I am surprised that you should find 
fault with my reading, as a friend of mine in 
the congregation told me that I was beau- 
tifully heard.” “Did she?” snapped the 
bishop, and the fair young curate collapsed. 
His lordship had once been a young clergy- 
man himself, and knew a thing or two.— 
St. James’s Gazette. 


It is related as a fact that about a year 
ago a house in Wichita, Kan, was entered 
by a burglar, and a pocketbook contain- 
ing a sum of money was stolen. A few 
days ago the owner of the purse received a 
letter through the mails, enclosing a $10 bill 
and the following note: “A year ago'I stole 
a pocketbook from you containing $60, I 
have been sick, and remorse has been gnaw- 
ing at my heart, so I send you $10. When 
remorse gnaws again, I will send you some 
more. Burglar.’—New York Evening Post. 


Up in the North Carolina mountains, says 
the, Washington Star, an old man has a cabin 
which is a resort for hunters. Hehasa grand- 
child of whom he is very proud. On a re- 
cent trip one of the hunters, after a little 
skirmish with the child, went out to the old 
man, who was doing some work about the 
cabin, and said, ‘‘I say, grandpop, Nellie is 
smarter than ever.’’ ‘‘Yes,’”’ responded the 
old man proudly. ‘‘When she was in the 
city a-visitin’ of her aunt, she went to one of 
those McKinley-garten schools and learned 
a heap.” 


The Christian Register 
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DON’T EXPERIMENT 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right fer racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

crown STRAWBERRY; PLANTS 

Set in August and September will give a full crop next 


June. Our new method of growing them gives fine 
roots. C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. ‘Send Sor bis 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
» + « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON. 
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Educational. 
U _ Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen wellSnows educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address : 
Th® MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Wercester, Mass. 


22nd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


Th 


2 aA 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS... 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 
Course in FORESTRY. 
; F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 


smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Vou boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E. “WHITE, 


Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


The Highland Military Academyssceinssnedsm t860 


The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest a 
a-sirable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September 23, 1908. For catalog of the Upper 
and Lower schools address WALTER B. Gacr, Head- 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 
Also an edition with services, 

50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 

Street, Boston. 


